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‘Tg one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness 1s the Idea of 
Humanity—the noble endeavour to throw down all the barners erected between men by prejudice and one-sided 


views ; and by setting aside 


the distinctions of Relusion, Country, and Colour, to 


treat the whole Human race 


as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spiritual nature.”—HumBo.pt’s CosMus. 
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| entirely overridden in favour of a particular man | taining the state of Europe as it is against 
_ wearing the crown of Denmark, who is notin any the progress of democracy in other coun- 
| relation of life a modelof sagacity or good taste to his | tries ! 

| fellow-creatures. “ Austria” means, not the Peo- | ing peace, and by claiming the disposal of peace 


It insists on the necessity of maintain- 


Tue royal classes of Europe appear to be en-_ ples collected under that “geographical expression,” | and war for the Assembly it deprives the President 
in trying to hush up German affairs, and | but Prnce Schwarzenburg, the Russian Baron | of that quasi-royal privilege. ‘This is not to be 


to retighten the relaxed fastenings of their own | 
interests; while they evade too vigilant a notice 
from the Peoples, whose voice and interests they | 
still conspire to shut out from the national con- 
ferences. Frederick William of Prussia, whose | 
vacillations occasionally inclined him to discern | 
some community of interest with his People, | 
seems'to have been brought back by the other | 
crowned heads to the true discipline of royalty. 
The sole spirit which princes acknowledge as 
ineering over their class is the same as that 
which has prevailed among the illuminati of Ger- | 
many, the Thugs of India, the buccaneers of 
America, and the nobles of Venice—a spirit which 
exacts devotion to the interests of the class as 
paramount. Individual princes, whole nations, 
ae sacrificed to it, as Ferdinand of Austria and 
Hungary were equally sacrificed to the interests of 
the class interests at stake in the Austrian Empe- 
rrship. The public servants who remain most 
faithful to the royal class, the diplomatists, have | 
active in an extraordinary degree. King 
Frederick William’s most trusted Minister, Gene- 
ral Radowitz, has been sent from Berlin to London, 
where he has been handsomely entertained by 
Prince Albert. Lord Palmerston sends the Tory 
Earl of Westmoreland, late Ambassador at Berlin, | 
4s English Ambassador at Vienna. Baron Mayen- | 
, late Russian Ambassador at Berlin, now | 
ussian Ambassador at Vienna, has been on a | 
tip from the Austrian capital to Olmiitz, to | 
assist at an interview between Prince Schwar- 
zeuburg and Baron Mauteuffell, the Prussian | 
nme Minister. It is reported that the result of | 
this conference is a complete settlement of all | 
questions that threatened trouble and war — | 
satisfactory to Austria with all her dread of en- | 
croachments on her shattered imperial supremacy, | 
territory, or her thrice-bankrupt treasury, for 
ustrian Government paper is at a discount of 
tome fifty per cent.—satisfactory to Prussia, with 
rising pretensions, and her people somewhat | 
Wo ready in obeying the royal summons to rise— | 
tatisfactory to Denmark, whose claim on Schleswig- | 
Holstein is ratified—satisfactory to Russia, who has | 
the settling of all these things—satisfactory, 

We suppose, to England, who has meddled and 
not complain. “ England,” we say, “ Austria,” 

and “Prussia,” following the Royal diplomatic 
slang, which thus uses the names of states, when 
things really designated are particular cliques | 
princes or professional politicians; for the | 
countries or the sr inhabiting them have evi- | 
tly been left out of the question, and purposely 

#0 left. The People of Holstein and Schleswig, 
example, their wishes and interests are to be 


(Town Epirion } 





| Sheep. 


| the 
| terests, enable them to maintain this overwhelming 


Mayendorff, and other Viceroys over the young 
Emperor Francis Joseph. “ England” means 
Lord Palmerston, whom rumour represents for the 
time as completely Austrianized; it does not at all 
mean the People of England, who, if they cared at 
all about the matter, would rather see justice done 
to the German Peoples, but not very creditably 
leaves it to Lord Palmerston to settle all these 
things at his own pleasure. The secrecy which 
princes and diplomatists are able to maintain, faci- 
litates their success in arranging matters for their 
own convenience, and disposing of Peoples like 
The union which princes and their ser- 
vants, the diplomatists, manage to keep up on 
essential matters of their own class in- 


power against the Peoples; the Peoples not only 
find such union more difficult on account of their 
own multitudinousness, but they have not yet 


_ learned to appreciate its value, its absolute neces- 


sity. When the democrats of the several countries 
have learned to combine for the general interests 
of democracy, without sacrificing the spirit of na- 
tionality, the distinct sentiments or different objects 
of each race, then the Peoples of Europe will be 
strong against the Princes of Europe. Then, we 
should not see conspiracies like that at Olmiitz, 
open in their resort, secret in their contrivings, dis- 
pose of nations with a word, a wink, or a stroke of 
the pen. 

One good appears likely to come out of the ge- 
neral confusion; the elector of Hesse-Cassel has 
gone back, or has been sent back to make the best 
terms he can with his people; which is virtually 
leaving him to make his submission under the 
rigorous constitutionalism of his subjects. With 
unprecedented self-possession, throughout the con- 
test with the Elector, the Hessians had managed to 
refrain from placing themselves in the wrong. To 





understood as high democracy in the committee, 
but as a manceuvre to restrict Prince Louis Napo- 
leon in the resources by which he might promote 
those rate personal objects to which he is sup- 
posed to be devoted. It proportionately strengthens 
the band of professional politicians who are 
struggling for power and place. The report is 
one among the many signs of the intense selfish- 
ness which rules the present councils of France, of 
the covert intrigues among the professional politi- 
cians which now distract the capital, divert the 
public servants from their duty, and threaten to 
deprive the people of all advantage derived from 
the revolution. 

Among the French public, however, the report 
excites scarcely so much interest as the trial of 
Madame du Sablon—a case of criminal conversa- 
tion piquantly blended with murder, attempted 
suicide, and dramatic failure. The story is, that 
the Abbé Gothland, curé of St. Germain, near 
Angouléme, enjoyed the favours of Madame du 
Sablon, wife of a physician in the town; that the 
ecclesiastic poisoned an old female servant who 
knew too much, and threatened an exposure, the 
ey having been stolen from the doctor’s stores 
y the lady, and that, when the doctor learned the 
risk of public disgrace, he induced his wife to join 
in a family party, including their son, to in 
the fumes of - thee the doctor’s own heart, 
however, failing him on seeing the struggles of his 
child, and he let in the fresh air. The lady walked 
to the trial leaning on her busband’s arm, and the 

roceedings were enriched by reading some love 
letters of the Abbé to an elderly lady in another 
town. Altogether the case is what we call “ very 
French,” and it is much relished in Paris; in Lon- 
don, of course, not at all, for though all the papers 
print it, and everybody is manifestly au fait at all 
the details, we graver and more moral people feel 


uphold the one stupid brawler against an entire | no interest in such things. 


state behaving with the most cool-headed legality, 
was an outrage on justice and common sense, too 


We also read with avidity the particulars of the 


manner in which Mr. Sloane, an eminent special 


great for Austrian audacity, or even we suppose for | pleader of the Temple, beat and starved a miserable 


rd Palmerston, in spite of his practice in Sicily, 
Hungary, and Holstein. 

The Committee of the French Assembly, on the 
extraordinary credit for the new army of observa- 


| tion on the Rhine, has made its report through 


Monsieur de Rémusat. The document is a highly 
moderated version, a safer form, of the Conserva- 
tism which reigned in the majority of the com- 
mittee, and which had been blatant in the mouths 
of Count Molé, and the Marquis of Dalmatia, the 
latter had spoken of “ putting down the German 
Democracy.” The general drift of the report is 
to recommend that France should aid in main- 





workhouse servant to the verge of death, and how 
he has been called to account for it before the 
magistrates; and we read how George Hacket 


escaped from Pentonville Prison, by force of the 


utmost ingenuity aud audacity. But, of course, it 
is out of no love of excitement, out of no perverse 
pleasure at reading harrowing details, no sympathy 
with adventurous daring, that we devour these nar- 
ratives; we should be very much ashamed of feel- 
ings of that sort, though somehow they seem to be 
inextinguishably human, and, perhaps, have their 


useful functions in the social economy; but our 


sole and exalted motive is public spirit, that we 


et ee ee 
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may see police justice duly administered, and prison 
regulstions improved. 
With all these changes and adventures abroad 
and at home, os " Neo ge ag to forget Pon 
no-Po tumult, although the unceasing din 
like chet of a weaving-room in a factory, has half. 
deadened the public ear to the fhoisé. Some new 
actor is continually coming on to the scene, to 
lend at least a personal novelty to stale avowals. 
This week, for example, we have the Archbishops 
and Bishops, all except Tractarian Exeter and 
Philosophical St. David’s, joining in the clamour for 
some “measures.” The Grand Orange Lodge of 
Ireland is remarkable among Protestant agitators for 
the candid and temperate tone of its protests, and the 
definite suggestion of a parliamentary enquiry into 
the practical bearing of Roman Catholic regula- 
tions, socially and politically. The incorporated 
Law Society is as vague in its clamours as any set 
of untutored “ laymen.”’ On the other side, Sir 
Benjamin Hall seizes the occasion to write at the 
monstrous accumulations and distributions of 
Church property; and Mr. Roebuck indites a sar- 
castic letter to Lord John Russell, and exposes the 
mischievous futility of the excitement and panic, in 
his usual style of keen, cool sense. Although “the 
cry is still, they come,” there are signs that the 
agitators begin to tire; the very multiplication of 
the clamours, without a single charge against the 
accused sect that is either substantiated or substan- 
tial, without a single hint to assist Ministers in 
gathering what practical measure they are to devise 
against an “aggression” of no substance, has ex- 
posed the utter futility of the outburst which Lord 
John Russell’s letter invited ; it must have helped 
to confirm Lord John’s own difficulty in trying to 
think what he can put together to follow up his 
letter with decent propriety, and satisfy the multi- 
tude whom he has called forth. They say that he 
is already flinching under the difficulties of that 
hopeless task. 


THE ANTI-POPERY MOVEMENT. 

The Anti-Catholic meetings throughout the coun- 
try this week have been so numerous that we find 
ourselves unable to give even a bare notice of them. 
We have noticed below a few of the more prominent 
ones, and also a few things springing out of the move- 
ment, 

A protest against the Papal aggression, signed b 
the Archbishops of Canterbury ea York, and indet 
of the Bishops, has been presented to the Queen. 
They say they consider it their duty to record their 
united protest against “‘ this attempt to subject our 

ple to a spiritual tyranny from which they were 
ireed at the Reformation ;"’ and ask her Majesty ‘to 
discountenance by all constitutional means the claims 
and usurpations of the Church of Rome, by which 
religious divisions are fostered, and the labours of our 
clergy impeded in their endeavours to diffuse the light 
of true religion amongst the people committed to their 
charge.” 

Mr. Roebuck has addressed a letter to Lord J. Rus- 
sell, “concerning the mischiefs which now threaten 
the peace of this empire :’’ and addressed to his lord- 
ship because “ great principles are in danger,’’ and to 
him “is attributable the eminent risk to which they 
are exposed.” ‘Ihe ‘‘ great principles’ in question 
are those of Mr. Pitt, Lords Grenville, Wellesiey, and 
Grey, Mr. Grattan, and Mr, Canning, to whicn the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir R, Peel gave reluctant 
recognition in 1529, and on which Lord J. Russell 
has laid the “ superstructure of his policy.” These 
principles he (Lord John) has now imperilled by 
raising “‘ a wretched fanaticism,” a spirit of “ reli- 
gious bigotry,” of “ detestable intolerance.” 

“ Neither party rage, nor love of office, nor of praise,” 
he is told, “ could so have blinded you as to make the 
events of the last few weeks a surprise. If, indeed, they 
were not foreseen, then must you confess yourself a 
short-sighted politician. If, however, you did believe 
that such things might happen, your present indignation 
must be feigned, and put on to serve a purpose, or your 
past confidence was falsely assumed and equally intended 
todeceive.” ‘‘ Your unwise and unstatesmanlike letter 
has served asa trumpet to call into action the worst and 
fiercest and most dangerous passions that darken human 
reason and harden the human heart.” ‘And now, my 
Jord, I put the question which you, as a statesmen, ought 
long since to have asked yourself— How is Catholic Ire- 
land to be governed ?’’ “ To you, my lord, posterity will 
refer as the man who, just when the real difficulties were 
conquered, when, by the united and continuous labours 
of our greatest statesmen, the law had become just, and 
peace and good-will were about to be established, took 
advantage of your great positionto rouse up the spirit of 
strife and hate among us, to quicken into active life the 
demon of persecution, and to rend asunder a great em- 
pire, which, but for your fatal interference, would soon 

ave become firmly united, peaceful, and prosperous. A 
melancholy distinction this, my lord, for one who all his 
life has styled himself the friend of religious as well as 
civil freedom.” 

A letter has been addressed to the Archbishop of 
Cauterbnry by Sir B. Hall, in which the honourable 





baronet treats at considerable length of the causes of 
the Pope’s late usurpation. If a be one of 
the causes, he asks why have the Bishops “‘ been so 
careless and so indifferent as regards the welfare of our 
Church and thé maintenance of Protestantism as to 
M@iow Puseyism to gain so great am ascendancy, by 
perinitting those clergymen who ate now designated 
as ‘ traitors to the Established Church’ to continue 
ministers of the reformed religion of that Church ?”’ 
After some observations on the Bishop of London and 
Mr. Bennett, he says—‘‘ I am, however, of opinion 
that the Pope has been induced to issue his last bull, 
not solely in consequence of the advances of the 
Puseyites, but of the general discontent with regard 
to the Established Church which exists in this coun- 
try, arising from the very unequal, very unjust, and 
most improvident distribution and management of 
ecclesiastical preferment and ecclesiastical property.” 
The honourable baronet contrasts the incomes of the 
French and English Bishops, enters into lengthened 
details of the proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, speaks in terms of strong animadversion on 
the state of the Collegiate establishments, and con- 
cludes by giving his opinion that if (as is the case in 
Scotland, Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, and the 
whole of Germany) the people in Great Britain were 
allowed a voice in the election of their pastors, such 
a course would speedily replace the Established 
Church on a basis too firm for any further cause of 
apprehension from the disciples of Pusey or the 
aggressions of Rome. 


The Reverend W. J. E. Bennett, of St. Paul's, 
Knightsbride, has just published a pamphlet, under 
the title of ‘‘ A First Letter to the Right Honourable 
Lord John Russell, M.P., on the Present Persecution 
of a Certain Portion of the English Church,’’ of 
which we only give a brief notice. Mr. Bennett ad- 
dresses his lordship as ‘‘ one of my chief parishioners, 
and as one, also, charged by our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen to administer the government of this king- 
dom.’’ He gives a pathetic description of the pro- 
ceedings on several successive Sundays at the Church 
of St. Barnabas—an “ offshoot’’ from the congrega- 
tion at St. Paul’s—and of ‘the great trouble and 
distress ’’ of mind consequent to the writer, his bro- 
ther clergymen, and parishioners, particularly “ the 
poor, the timid, and women and children.”” The 
ehurch and parsonage, it is added, are “guarded 
night and day,’’ “‘ as though in a state of seige.” It 
is then asked, What is the cause of all this? Who has 
done it? which is thus answered :— 


“In walking through my parish but a few days since, 
I was met by a man offering to me for sale a slip of paper, 
purporting to be a letter from your lordship to the Bishop 
of Durham. And, shortly afterwards, I saw in a shop 
window the same letter advertized, with a great show of 
attraction, at price two shillings and sixpence per 100. 
Of course I could not but be attracted by seeing your 
lordship’s name appended to a letter to the Bishop of 
Durham. Knowing the troubles which now beset our 
unhappy Church—its many schisms, wants, and infirmities 
—I might have been pardoned if I had imagined a letter 
to the Bishop of Durham, suggesting some healing me- 
dicine for our wounds, pointing out some stay and com- 
fort in our troubles, promising some synod or convoca- 
tion for deliberation on our Secnrested state; I might 
have imagined a scheme for additional bishops—some 
enlargement of the national education of the poor—some- 
thing, in fact, to help us on and guide us to deeper unity 
and more fervent love among ourselves. 

“ But, my lord, what was my surprise when I found 
that your letter was no more or less than an attack upon 
the Bishop of Rome ; that it was a manifesto full of anger 
and indignation against a power said to be feared now, 
though it had been for twenty-five years, or thereabouts, 
sedulously courted, cultivated, and nursed up into its 
present condition by no other than yourself? And what 
was my surprise, not unmixed with something deeper, to 
find that, although the Bishop of Rome was held up as a 
great source of danger to the mighty empire of Great 
Britain, at which I wondered, there was still a greater 
danger behind, at which I wondered more.” 


The concluding paragraph of Lord John’s unfor- 
tunate letter is then quoted, and next the speeches 
at the Guildhall dinner are tartly noticed, and a slap 
administered to the Lord Chancellor :— 

“I was somewhat struck by this novel remark of the 
Lord Chancellor as to the ‘ simplicity of Christian wor- 
ship which our Lord adopted.’ I had always thought 
that our blessed Saviour worshipped in the synagogue 
which was of the Jews, and in the Temple, under a most 
gorgeous, minute, and ceremonial ritual, concerning 
which his lordship might learn, if he had time to study 
in the books of the law of God; and I also thought that 
the disciples of our Lord were called ‘ Christians first at 
Antioch,’ long after.” 

The conclusion is drawn that, from Lord John’s 

known connection with St.Paul’s, Knightsbridge, that 
and St. Barnabas were especially intended by his 
denunciation :— 
“* How, my lord, could we wonder any longer at what 
had taken place? Why, it would have been a perfect 
miracle had we escaped. You might as well have laid a 
train of gunpowder from Chesham-place, stretching along 
the streets to poor St. Barnabas’ Church, and then put 
into the hands of your friends, ‘the people,’ a torch, and 
have said:—‘ Now you know where the mischief is;’ and 
then have expected that the torch would not have been 
applied to the train,” 





Mr. Bennett takes the liberty of showing the 


Premier that he has not only acted a most incon 
sistent part with regard to the Catholics, but that his 
theolo dogmas and his practice are directly 
posed to eath other. He proceeds to condemn 
—— - erie in the English Ch 
which he attributes to the royal supremac i 
histered by Lord John :— , it. 


“Tt is not the Queen’s supremacy that we complai 

+ it is the Prime Minister’s supremacy that wo eee 
of—not the thing, but the abuse. Your lordship ig y 
earnest in your ery for ‘ liberty of conscience.’ Wh 
will you mot concede it to us the clergy, as well as af 
other of her Majesty’s subjects? You cry out against 
us, that we are énslaving the souls of the people, we cry 
out against you that you are enslaving the souls of the 
clergy ; that you are crippling, deforming, Poisoning, the 
fountain of jurisdictions and the springs of the pure dog. 
trines of the Catholic faith. If ‘civil and religious 
liberty’ means anything, we have a right to say this 
and to act upon it, and that right we claim. It is your 
inconsistency that we would point out to the world, in 
fighting so bravely and enduring so much fora principle 
in yourself, and for yourselves, which you will not concede 
to another.” 

Lord John is reminded of what he has done in 
Ireland and the colonies for Popery; and asked 
how he judges the practices he now condemns to be 
forbidden by the Church, except on the opinion of 
the Bishop of London, who himself distinctly ap. 
proved the furniture and ritual of St. Barnabas, 
“Therefore, my lord, you have done unjustly by St, 
Barnabas. You have traduced our clergy Lo by 
imputing false things tothem. It cannot possibly be 
that we are leading the people step by step over the 
precipice. How can we, when the bishop led the 
way himself, in consecrating and blessing the 
church which you now see?’ His lordship’s own 
personal consistency is attacked. He has been re- 
gularly attending the Puseyite Church of St, Paul's, 
of which St. Barnabas is an offshoot, from 1843 up to 
Ash Wednesday, 1849, on which day he and Lady 
Russell were present and partook of the Sacrament, 
So late as last year Lord John engaged to take part 
in “the festivities’’ at St. Barnabas, with his col- 
league, Earl Carlisle, and wrote to say that a Cabinet 
Council prevented him. This did not look as if he 
were opposed to the mummeries of Puseyism. The 
reverend writer desires the Premier, as his parish- 
ioner, to ‘‘escape from the teaching of Dr, Cum- 
ming,’’ and goes on at great length to express how 
deeply interested he was at witnessing, for so many 
years, the constant attendance of his lordship :— 

“When I could not help seeing you, as I did, con- 
tinually before me, subject to my teaching, hearing the 
elucidation of gospel truths and the Church’s authority 
from my mouth, and joining in prayer and sactaments 
from time to time, a peculiar and awful sense of te- 
sponsibility was felt to be kindled within. It seemed as 
iT ooak things might have been depending on the right- 
ness of my teaching, end that the Church, in her real 
beauty, and magnificence, and truth, might be lost or not 
lost by some mistake or want of judgment on my part. 
I knew your temptations and dangers. I felt for you in 
the awful responsibilities of your high office as the chief 
ruler of our country. I feared for you, and I prayed for 
you. I would never have told this, as 1 now do, but for 
the special and awful crisis which has, a your 
principal instrumentality, been brought about. But this 
now I will tell, known before only to God, that fre- 
quently, very frequently, in the lone night, and when 

you have been labouring in the House of Commons, | 
ee been in the Church were you worshipped, and by 
name (of course with others of my flock according to 
their needs) have invoked the Almighty God of nations 
that he would vouchsafe to guide your policy for our 
country's welfare and our Church’s blessing. Yes, often 
have I prayed specially in your behalf—often have I 
specially sought of God that 1 might have grace in 
preaching, to win you to the deeper truths of our most 
holy faith. I say this now, because at such a time it was 
—I mean in the year 1849, so late as Ash Wednesday, 
1849—I find a note in my journal thus: —‘ Lord 

Lady John Russell at the Holy Communion this day. 
This looks well, Oh, that we could make them love the 
Church!’ I give you, my lord, the genuine, simple 
words of my private journal, such words, of course, 
never expecting to see the light. But there they are, 
and I give them to you to show you how I felt them, 
and how rejoiced I was, on such a day, at such a time, t0 
see the testimony of your faith, your repentance, 

your love.” : 


Nota little interest was excited, on Sunday, amongst 
the congregation of St. James’s Catholic Church, re 
nish-place, in consequence of its being announced t 
the Right Reverend Dr. Hughes, Archbishop of New 
York, was to preach the sermon during the high mass. 
At the appointed time his lordship ascended t e steps 
of the altar, and commenced by reading the four 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, After s# Li 
that he had arrived only on Friday at the port this 
verpool, and was but a pilgrim passing through 
country on his way to the Eternal City of Rome, : 
that he had, entirely unprepared, acceded to areques 
to address them, he expressed how utterly aston 
he was to find the state of excitement which now Py 
vailed in England. He concluded his address °Y 
exhorting his audience to bear with Legge 
insults that were being cast upon them; to 
charity for those who through ignorance thus ® 
with regard to them ; to love their holy religion 





more, and the illustrious prelates that presided vet 
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— *. 
jt; and to pray more earnestly for their beloved, yet 
J a¢ country. The church was crowded, and the 
Sos toteand to with marked attention. 
Alarge public meeting of the laity of the Esta- 
plished Church was held on Thursday afternoon, at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, for the purpose of addressing 
her Majesty on the subject of the recent Popish ag- 
e meeting was convened for one o’cloc 
long before that hour the large room of the tavern 
was densely thronged, while the galleries were filled 
with well-dressed ladies. The chair was taken shortly 
after one o'clock, by the Right Honourable Lord 
, M.P. The requisition and advertisement 
calling the meeting having been read, the chairman 
the meeting. He denounced in strong 
terms the insulting attempt to force an obnoxious 
hierarchy upon the people of England. They 
must petition her Majesty to put the constitutional 
law of the land in force to cleanse the Church of 
her insidious enemies, and he trusted that the meet- 
would be unanimous in attaining this end. 
in Sir William Parry, who then addressed the 
meeting, said ‘‘ they had been called together to tell 
the Pope that, whether at St. Peter’s or St. Barnabas, 
would not have Popery in England.” The 
gecond resolution, which strongly condemned the 
semi-Romish practices in the Church of England, was 
moved by Mr. Childers, M.P,, who said :— 
“ He had always been a friend of toleration; but resist- 
oppression was not an act of intolerance. The Trac- 
po fa had good cause to cry ‘ Heaven save me from my 
friends ;’ for the shining forth of the Roman sun had 
brought to light a crouching or hidden viper that lurked 
in the Established Church, and he for one hoped shortly 
tosee cast out. The Tractarians were now beginning to 
be held in contempt by even those whom they looked 
as their friends, and nothing would more clearly 
this than a bon mot he heard the otherday. A 
Tease Catholic priest was asked if he had been to St. 
Barnabas’, and his reply was very significant. He said 
he did not like mock turtle. (Cheers and laughter.) 


The officiating minister at St. Barnabas, on Sunday, 
was the Reverend Mr. De Gex, who in the course of his 
sermon said he was afraid that many in that church had 
come merely out of curiosity, and had no thought of 
worshipping their Creator and Saviour. At this point a 

hisses were given by some of those standing in the 
middle aisle, which were soon silenced by those near 
saying, “‘ Shame, shame!”’ He (the preacher) hoped he 
was wrong in supposing that many who had attended 
that morning had come to disturb the rest. Many per- 
sons in different parts of the church here commenced 
coughing, which was continued for some time, but the 
sermon was brought to a conclusion without any for- 
midable obstruction, Upon the congregation dis- 
— they found a crowd of nearly three hundred in 
t of the church, and several persons made an attempt 
to enter the building. The police, however, kept a space 
for the congregation to pass through, and at the 
same time prevented the crowd from forcing an entrance. 
Many of those who found themselves prevented from 
entering the edifice amused themselves by a | out as 
—. to and fro, ‘‘ No wafer gods!” ‘* No Pope 
in London!” “ The Queen, and no surrender!” One 
man, who was rather more loyal than the rest, proposed 
that they should sing in the street, as the parties were 
leaving the church, ‘‘ God save the Queen!” but the 
motion was not seconded. 

The freeholders of Dorsetshire assembled on Friday to 
consider the recent ression of the Church of Rome. 

meeting was hel in the County Hall, which was 
crowded to excess. Among those present were the three 
county members—Messrs. Bankes, Seymer, and Floyer, 
1 Freestun, M.P., several magistrates, and the 
Archdeacon of Dorset, and upwards of fifty clergymen. 
The High Sheriff having opened the meeting, Mr, H. Ker 
Sean propesed the first resolution, which was seconded 
by Mr. Porcher. The Reverend William Casey, Catholic 
Priest, of Marnhull, then moved, as an amendment, “That 
meeting is unanimous in the expression of its un- 
shaken loyalty to our beloved Queen, and is of opinion 
any interference with the doctrines and discipline of 

any other of her gracious Majesty’s subjects oon be a 
of the rights of conscience, against which this 
protests.” This was seconded by Mr. Cooper, 

a1 Unitarian minister, but only two hands were held up 
for it. Mr. Bankes moved an address to the Queen, 
was seconded by Mr. Floyer, and unanimously 


A numerous meeting of Church schoolmasters resident 
in London and the vicinity was held on Saturday, at the 
second City of London Schoolroom, Shoe-lane, for the 

of considering the propriety of addressing the 
on the recent aggression of the Bishop of Rome. 

A lecture on “Canterbury and Rome” was delivered 
by Mr. Ernest Jones, at the Mechanics’ Institution, 
Southampton-buildings, on Monday evening, to a large 
fudience of working-men. ‘The lecturer forcibly de- 
scribed the nature and history of the two Churches, con- 
tasted both with Christianity, and exhorted his audience, 

| tremendous applause, not to meddle between the 
tival hierarchies till the time came to get back Church 
Property for the people. 
held’ of the largest and most influential meetings ever 
in Durham assembled at the Town Hall on Monday 
evening to address the Queen, and petition Parliament 
. the late Papal aggression, and also to address Lord 
ohn Russell and the Bishop of Durham, expressing 
ir concurrence in the Protestant principles advanced 
by their lordships. There was a good deal of opposition, 
se from Catholics and Puseyites, but the resolutions 
frecarried. It was thought proper by the University 
1 ts to forbid the attendance of the students in the 
owa Hall, for fear of disturbances there, but the young 


men assembled on the Castle-terrace, which overlooks 
the town, and sang “ God save the Queen” with hearty 
good will. 

The Incorporated Law Society met on Tuesday at 
Chancery-lane, and carried an address, under protest 
from a number of Roman Catholic members of the 
society. 

A meeting, convened by the Mayor of Stafford, took 
place in the Shire-hill, on Tuesday evening, at which an 
address to the Queen against the Papal aggression, and a 
vote of thanks to Lord John Russell, were unanimously 
agreed to. At the close of the proceedings ‘‘ God save 
the Queen” was sung. 

An Essex county meeting was held at Chelmsford on 
Tuesday. The members and leading gentlemen were 
present. Mr, Havens, of Colchester, proposed a “ reli- 
gious liberty” amendment, which was not seconded; 
and Mr. Hardcastle, M.P., another, denouncing Pusey- 
ism, which was supported by Sir E. Buxton, and added 
to the address. 

The large room of the Corn Exchange, Preston, was 
densely crowded on Tuesday evening, on the occasion of 
a meeting of the Protestant Nonconformists, for the 
purpose of expressing their condemnation of the recent 
appointment of a Papal hierarchy in this country. All 
the resolutions were carried, and the proceedings termi- 
nated with three cheers for the Queen. 

A crowded public meeting was held on Tuesday even- 
ing, in the Cutlers’-hall, Sheffield, for the purpose of 
considering what steps should be taken in reference to 
the late arrogant assumption of the Bishop of Rome. A 
resolution expressing indignation at the recent bold and 
unwarrantable ression of the Bishop of Rome upon 
her Majesty’s prerogative was carried with only one dis- 
sentient. A vote of thanks to Lord John Russell for his 
letter to the Bishop of Durham, moved by the Reverend 
G. A. Jacobs, and seconded by Mr. James Montgome 
(the poet), after much discussion was carried by a small 
majority. 

A allie meeting of the county of Flint was held on 
Wednesday to protest against the Papal te age 
The requisition, which was signed by the Marquis of 
Westminster, Lord Dungannon, Lord Kenyon, Lord 
Dinorben, Lord Bagot, Lord Mostyn, and nearly 1000 
freeholders, called upon Lord Feilding, the high sheriff, 
to convene a meeting of the county, “ for the purpose of 
addressing a memorial to the Queen expressive of their 
astonishment and indignation at the late ecclesiastical 
appointments by the Pope in these dominions.”” Lord 
Feilding, however, instead of adopting the language 
and object of the requisitionists, convened the meeting 

‘to consider the effect of the late ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments of the Catholic Church in this country, and, if 
thought necessary, to address her Majesty on the sub- 
ject.” This attempt to dictate to the county gave great 
umbrage to the requisitionists. lt was also remarked, 
that in the notice convening the meeting Lord Feilding 
claimed for the adherents of the Papal creed the title of 
the “ Catholic’ Church, an assumption which did not go 
down very well with the men of Flintshire. The meet- 
ing was hela in the County Hall at Mold, which was 
crammed. In the absence of Lord Feilding, who, as 
high sheriff, ought to have presided, Lord Mostyn took 
thechair. An address to the Queen was moved by the 
county members and carried unanimously. 

A numerous meeting of the Dissenters of Liverpool 
was held on Wednesday, to determine on the course 
they should take with respect to the recent agureetion of 
Rome. The Reverend Dr. Raffles occupied the chair, 
and was supported by the ministers of the various dis- 
senting denominations of the town. A declaration was 
unanimously agreed to, condemning the Pope’s act in 
unqualified terms, but expressing an opinion that it had 
been caused by the spread of Tractarianism in the Church 
of England. 

A motion having been brought forward in the Oxford 
Town Council to address the Queen, protesting against 
the Papal aggression, an anti-Puseyite amendment was 
proposed and rejected by a large majority. 

The Unitarian congregation at Cheltenham have pre- 
sented an address to the Roman Catholics of that town, 
as ‘‘ brethren and fellow-Christians,” condoling with 
them on the injury done to their place of worship in the 
late riot there, and earnestly disavowing sympathy with 
the spirit of the prevalent agitation, 

George Bacon, Esq., of Lamcote House, near Notting- 
ham, a ‘‘ Dissenter of the Independent sect,” has written 
a letter to the Roman Catholic priest at St. Barnabas, 
Nottingham, presenting a ainting of “Christ in the 
outer Court, crowned with Thorne ” by Gasper Crayer, 
for an “ altar-piece to his chapel, as a proof that he is not 
one of those whose mind is contracted in matters of 
Church discipline ;’’ and that he “ would be the last to 
enslave the consciences of others who do not see with the 
same eyes as himself.” The painting is valued at 200 
guineas. 

The Reverend E. F. Browne, the Roman Catholic 
clergyman at Birkenhead, has published a statement in 
the Liverpool Chronicle with reference to the late riot, of 
which the following is a summary in his own words :— 
“It is clear the police were the aggressors, and the dis- 
turbance a collision between them and those they had 
abused. Beyond this, not one act of aggression, or even 
insult to any other person can be brought forward. 
Great parade has been made of the police wounded, but 
little is said of the poor creatures who were in the first 
instance so wantonly maltreated. Eight, I am informed, 
of those wounded in the attack made by the police at 
half-past eleven were dressed by one doctor—D. Robert- 
son, of Hamilton-square. I have been accused of excit- 
ing the people to this disturbance ; let my conduct be my 
answer. The greatest desire of myself and the gentle- 
men accompanying me was to secure peace. We sought 
only a fair and impartial hearing. It was our duty to | 
attend a meeting which was called public, and the deci- | 





sion of which, without our protest, would have gone forth | 
as that of the entire people of Birkenhead. We attended 





to show that there was a large portion of those pres 
who do not concur in the sentiments expressed on 
placard calling the meeting.” 

Archdeacon Manning has, we understand, resigned the 
archdeaconry of Chichester, in consequence, it is sup- 

, of difficulties about the present position of the 

tablished Church.— Morning Chronicle. 

It is stated that the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin has had conferred upon him for some years the 
* Cardinal's hat,”’ but that for certain reasons his grace 
ng the conferred honour a profound secret. 

e believe we are justified in stating that, as it would 
be a glaring anomaly to recognize the right of the Church 
of Rome to have a hierarchy in one part of the United 
Kingdom while that right is denied to her in another, it 
is the intention of Ministers, in the ensuing session of 
Parliament, to bring in a bill for the abolition of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in the sister country. We 
have further reason to believe that, though some of 
Lord John Russell’s colleagues were, in the first in- 
stance, opposed to the cont ted e, they have 
now given way—regarding it as the only practicable 
mode of getting rid of the anomaly as refusing to recog- 
nize Popish prelates in England while they are acknow- 
ledged in Ireland.— Morning Advertiser. 

e have reason to believe that an individual of consi- 
derable wealth, but who has hitherto taken no consider- 
able part in public affairs, and who resides in the north 
of England, has resolved upon instituting a prosecution 
against one of the newly-created Roman Catholic Bisho 
for a misdemeanour. The legal question will thus 
brought to issue without the direct intervention of the 
Government. An eminent Queen’s counsel, and a gen- 
tleman with large practice below the bar, have been 
retained to draw and settle the indictment. — Legal 
Observer. 

Rumour has been making a free and painful use of 
several noble and fashionable names in connection with 
that downward course from Tractarianism to Romanism 
which has of late been so frequently trod by members of 
the higher lay and ecclesiastical classes; and, as the 
reports proceeded from Roman Catholic sources usually 
well informed of such descents, it behoves the noble per- 
sonages themselves or their friends to contradict the 
statements if susceptible of denial. Without, then 
mentioning the names referred to, whilst uncertainty and 
hope exist, it will, perhaps, suffice to add that a gentle 
lord and lady, an Irish peer having considerable property 
in Wales, and another member of the aristocracy, are 
included in the list. A distinguished commoner, or his 
brother, is also spoken of.—Daily News. 











A CATHOLIC JUBILEE. 

A document, issued by Cardinal Wiseman, ap- 
pointing a jubilee and granting plenary indulgences, 
was read on Sunday, previous to the sermon, at all 
the Roman Catholic chapels in the metropolis. An 
—_—— from the reporters at one chapel to be 
allowed to make a report of it was met with a pe- 
remptory, but courteous, refusal, the priest stating 
that ‘his Eminence” had desired that no one should 
be allowed to copy it. A shorthand writer had, how- 
ever, anticipated this refusal, and taken such notes 
of the missive as enabled him to publish a tolerably 
correct copy of it. The document commences thus :— 


“Nicholas, by the divine mercy, of the holy Roman 
Church, by the title of St. Pudentiana Cardinal Priest, 
Archbishop of Westminster, and Administrator Apostolic 
of the Diocese of Southwark. 

“To our dearly beloved in Christ, the clergy secular 
and regular, and the faithful of the said archdiocese and 
diocese. 

‘“* Health and benediction in the Lord:— 

“Upon the 23rd of July last his Holiness graciously 
bestowed upon the Bishops of the Church the power to 
publish an extraordinary jubilee within the current 


year. 

‘It has been the practice of the Church for many cen- 
turies to proclaim a great year of jubilee every twenty- 
five years, at which period multitudes repair to the 
shrines of the blessed Apostles in Rome, in order to 
partake of the spiritual benefits which there abound.” 


He then goes on to describe what ought to be done 
by all true Catholics in a period of jubilee, and fixes 

e date of it, commencing on Sauing (to-morrow), 
and ending on Sunday, the 22nd. Among other 
duties, all good Catholics are enjoined to “ pray 
earnestly for the prosperity of this empire, and the 
stability of the constitution by which it is governed, 
and especially for the life, health, and prosperity of 
our beloved Seumten.” 





END OF THE GERMAN MELO-DRAMA. 

A sudden and unhoped-for conclusion appears to 
have been put to the German question by a circular 
note of Lord Palmerston’s, declaring that England 
will never consent to recognize the Diet, and strongly 
exhorting all parties to peace. In consequence of 
this, it is supposed, Manteuffell despatched a mes- 
sage to Prince Schwarzenburg, desiring to meet him 
at Odenburg, and the Prince consented to the inter- 
view at Olmutz. At that conference it was decided 
that the Bundestag troops should evacuate Hesse- 
Cassel, provided those of Prussia did the same. 

The evacuation, however, does not take place 
without securing to the Hessians the status quo before 
the commencement of their quarrel with the Elector 


| and Hassenpflug. The Elector is to return in a day 


or two to Cassel, accompanied by two Hessian regi- 
ments, which are to be reconstructed for the purpose. 
The Hessian Landtag is to be reassembled at once, 
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and the constitution is to be maintained intact. Has- 
senpflug, Sa epees, vo Be ee and so the 
settlement of disputes facilitated. Schleswig- 
Holstein and its affairs are to remain an open ques- 
tion until the free conferences have met. ese are 
to meet immediately, and the place of meeting is to 
be named by Prussia. ‘The fands have risen under 
this pacific as of affairs, and it is expected the 
Chambers will be prorogued. 

The address of the Second Chamber tothe King con- 
tains the following paragraph relating to the German 
question :—“‘ We regret very much that your efforts 
have not succeeded in giving to the German nation a 
constitution conformable to its necessities. We hope 
that ulterior efforts energetically continued in the 
path fixed by the alliance of the 26th of May will 
procure for Germany a constitution which shall gua- 
rantee her exterior dignity and her interior liberty, 
and in which Prussia, after having entered Germany 
with her whole power, could not occupy the second 
place. The restoration of the German Confederation, 
which was dissolved by universal consent, would be 
quite incompatible with this idea.” The paragraph 
concerning the question of the Duchies is thus con- 
ceived :—‘‘ We hope, if the existing dispute cannot 
be terminated by foreign intervention, that the Go- 
vernments of all the States ofthe Germanic Confede- 
ration will succeed in obtaining a solution which 
shall guarantee all recognized legitimate rights.” 
The address is silent as to the law on the press. 

Accounts from Berlin of the 2nd stated that the 
King’s sanction had been obtained to the arrange- 
ment entered into at Olmutz between Baron Man- 
teuffel and Prince Schwarzenberg; and advices from 
Vienna of the same date stated that the Austrian Go- 
vernment had also accepted the arrangement of Ol- 
mutz. But a <alegpegtta despateh from Berlin on 
the 4th leaves affairs in confusion once more. It 
states that ‘“‘the Lower House has assumed a hostile 
attitude, that the committee on the address has 
agreed on a new draught condemnatory of the 
Olmutz arrangements, 18 of the committee having 
voted tor the Opposition and only 4 for the Cabinet. 
A Cabinet Council has been held, and the King has 
adjourned Parliament to the 3rd of January, 1851.” 

No change has taken place in the state of affairs 
in Electoral Hesse. 


THE EARLY CLOSING ASSOCIATION, 

A réunion of the members and friends of the early 
closing movement was held in the Exeter-hall Hotel, 
on Wednesday evening, for the purpose of promoting 
the objects of the association, which are to effect an 
abridgement of the hours of business in all trades, 
with a view to the moral, intellectual, and physical 
improvement of assistants generally. There was a 
numerous attendance. After tea the chair was taken 
by Mr. John Thwaites, who congratulated the meet- 
ing upon the triumph which this cause was gradually 
achieving. He remarked that at the commencement 
of this movement they had to contend on the one 
hand against prejudice on the part of employers, and 
upon the other against an evil habit on the part of the 
ee of making their purchases late in the evening. 

ut they had enlisted the sympathies of the public 
and the hearty coéperation of alarge body of em- 
ployers, though there were still formidable obstacles 
to overcome before the ultimate objects of the associa- 
tion could be accomplished. He must in all faithful- 
ness mention that one of the greatest impediments to 
success was to be found in the employed themselves, 
Practically speaking, more sympathy had been shown 
by employers with this cause than had yet been mani- 
fested by the employed. 

Mr. Lillwall (Secretary) wished to make a few ob- 
servations. He said he feared that the affairs of the 
society had reached a crisis, and that if not better 
supported during this winter it must certainly go 
down. (Hear, hear.) The society had already done 
much good, having led to very general early closing. 
(Hear, hear.) When the society came first into ex- 
istence the general hours for closing were nine, ten, 
eleven, and in summer the young men seldom went 
to bed at all on Sunday morning, but went off to 
bathe. (Hear.) Now things were very different. 
Nine was considered a late hour, while many closed 
at eight and seven, and one great establishment, that 
of Mr, Hitchcock—a name that should never be men- 
tioned without honour—(loud cheers)—closes each 
evening atsix o'clock. ( Hear, hear.) Improvements had 
also been effected in the relations between employers 
and their young men. Formerly employers treated 
their assistants as if they were an inferior race; but 
now they took them by the hand, attended their 
meetings, and showed every anxiety to assist in their 
improvement. (Hear, hear.) A further result of the 
early closing movement had been the establishment 
of several religious and educational institutions for 
the benefit of young men. In fact, there was every- 
thing to encourage effort on the part of the asso- 
ciation, except the apathy of the young men them- 
selves. The great question then was, whether it 
should go on; and on this subject he remarked that 
the religious young men of London had not done 
their duty by the association, otherwise it would have 
received a larger amount of support at their hands. 
Several gentlemen, employers as well as assistants, 








then addressed the meeting, taking an encouraging 
tone, from whose remarks it appeared that vigorous 
efforts are contemplated to rouse the class of assist- 
ants from their indifference, which it was felt was 
more apparent than real. ‘The toast or sentiment of 
“ Success to the Early Closing Association ’’ was re- 
ceived with much applause. Several others were 
iven; and the proceedings, which occupied about 
our hours, terminated, the spirit of the meeting 
having given great hopes of ultimate success. 





THE NATIONAL CHARTER AND SOCIAL 
REFORM UNION. 

On Sunday afternoon, December 1, the Democratic 
Conference held its adjourned meeting (from No- 
vember 3), at the Literary and Scientific Institution, 
John-street, Fitzroy-square; Mr. D. W. Ruffy in the 
chair. Theattendance of delegates was comparatively 
small; Mr. Thornton Hunt and Mr. G. J. Harney 
were prevented from attending by illness, and Mr. 
G. W. M. Reynolds declining to attend any meetings 
until after Christmas, in consequence of the recent 
death in his family. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read 
and confirmed, and the report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to draw up an address having been laid before 
the Conference, letters were read from the Democratic 
Tract Society of Edinburgh, approving of the policy 
of the Conference; from the Edinburgh League of 
Progress; the Limehouse Chartist Locality; the 
Friends of Social and Democratic Progressive Keform 
at Norwich, Sutton-in-Ashfield, Bradford (York- 
shire), Royton, and from Hull, to the same effect. 

Mr. W. Walter Cooper had received a letter from 
the Progress League of Manchester, and Mr, Ivory 
letters from the Social Reformers of Paisley, Brad- 
ford, Halifax, Stockport, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Yarmouth, Shelton, and Brighton, ap 
peting of the formation of a National Charter and 

ocial Reform Union. 

Mr. G. J. Holyoake stated that he had lately made 
a tour through Lancashire, Yorkshire, &c., and found 
the opinions of social reformers generally favourable 
to the new union 

Mr. Arnott read a letter from the National Charter 
Association to the effect that as only a few localities 
had at present given in a unanimous adhesion to the 
proposed fusion, they for the present declined to act. 

Mr. Pettie read a resolution from the Fraternal 
Democrats agreeing to the fusion, but resolving to 
keep their association whole and entire until fully 
satisfied that the union as proposed can be effectually 
carried out. 

Messrs. Bate and Browett stated that the Trades’ 
Association which they represented, were generally 
favourable, but did not agree to merge entirely in the 
movement. 

Mr. Pettie suggested, and Mr. Le Blond, who had 
lately vi-ited Birmingham, West Bromwich, Broms- 
grove, Manchester, Stockport, Bolton, and Preston, 
and found much anxiety exist upon the subject, 
moved, ‘‘ That in the opinion of this Conference it is 
not advisable to finally dissolve. Resolved, there- 
fore, that this meeting, at its rising, stand adjourned 
till the first Sunday in January.’’ Mr. Fussell cor- 
dially seconded, and Mr. Holyoake supported the re- 
solution, assuring the Conference that he might, in 
his recent tour, have opened many branches in con- 
nexion with the new union, had he possessed proper 
authority todo so. He thought that a fairer oppor- 
tunity than the present for laying the foundation of 
a democratic union would never be enjoyed, 

Mr. Milne, Mr. W. Cooper, Mr. Swift, Mr. Pettie, 
and the Chairman having spoken in support of the 
resolution, it was agreed to unanimously. Mr. Le 
Blond proposed to appoint twenty persons as a com- 
mittee of observation, with power to address and re- 
ceive correspondence, and manage the business of the 
National Charter and Social Reform Union. 

Mr. Fussell seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. The committee appointed 
were, Messrs. Swift, G. J. Holyoake, Arnott, Fussell, 
Milne, W. Cooper, Harney, G. W. M. Reynolds, 
Bate, Hunt, Ruffy, Ivory, Pettie, Shute, Staliwood, 
Wilson, Hooper, Le Blond, Ut ing, and G. Massey. 
The conference adjourned till the first Sunday in 
January. 





POLISH ANNIVERSARY. 

The Polish Democrats held a meeting at Mr. 
Pedretti’s Tavern, Dorrington-street, Leather-lane, 
yesterday evening week, to commemorate the nine- 
teenth anniversary of the outbreak of their revolu- 
tion in 1830, against Russian despotism. The chair 
was taken at seven o'clock by Mr. S. Worcell, mem- 
ber of the Central Committee of the Polish Demo- 
cratic Society. Mr, Worcell opened the meeting by 
an eloquent speech, in which, viewing the present 
epoch as a transitory one only, he urged the neces- 
sity of being always ready for any emergency. To 
be ready is to be strongly organized, united, and 
disciplined, especially as the troops of the coalesced 
enemies have already taken the field, have overflown 
all Germany under the pretext of dissension amongst 
the German Princes, but in reality awaiting the 
given signal from St. Petersburgh to crush the re- 





volutionary spirit both in Germany and Fu... 
The chairman thus concluded his = a 
future movement will be but the continuation of the 
revolution which on twenty years ago, but j 
will be developed and com leted. We have the ry 
and it is our duty to celebrate that initiative of 
future movement, but it must be appropriately odes 
brated, viz., in close ranks, in eoneord, and in 
able battle array, Thus only shall we, either through 
the open gates, or by storm, return to our 
fatherland, and thus only, when once within it 
walls, shall we vanquish the enemy’s garrison 

on the ruins of the citadel of Warsaw implant our 
triumphant banner, bearing the inscription ; ‘ The 
Democratic Republic of Poland,’”’ 

The chairman was followed by Mr, Milkowski, 
member of the Polish Legion in Ronee who men. 
tioned that two years ago the Polish Legion cele. 
brated the same anniversary on the banks of the 
a. 4 end 

he second and last speaker after the chairman 
was Mr, E. Staniewicz. Pe During the + on 
years,” he said, amongst other things, “ whieh have 
elapsed since the revolution whose anniversary we 
are celebrating, Poland, whilst other nations ‘were 
calmly developing the elements of their future social 
transfurmation—Poland, though fettered by a triple 
chain, has not been inactive: she has shown by her 
innumerable victims groaning in the mines of Siberi 
by so many heroes gloriously terminating their earthly 
career on the scaffold, — by so many martyrs breathing 
their last in the subterranean prisons of her Muscovite 
and German spoliators,—that she has never ceased to 
serve that sacred cause,’’ Continuing, he said:— 
“This is a truth which all the nations whom the 
spirit of liberty in 1848 awakened from their leth. 
argy has duly acknowledged: for the first ery which 
every oneof them uttered was a sympathizing voice for 
Poland. A new era, an era of a definite emancipation 
of all mankind, which began with the first years 
of Christianity, is rapidly approaching ; but, alas! it 
will not dawn upon us without fighting out the great 
battle of mankind, for, as long as one tyrant only re- 
mains, Humanity will never enjoy real peace or 
liberty! It is, therefore, important that we should 
be prepared for that unavoidable emergency. Poland 
has already enforced the democratic principle as the 
basis of her future existence. As to the secondary 
details of that principle, she will develope and im- 
prove them, when she will have reconquered that 
existence. Hence, whosoever relaxes by triflin 
disputation about new, untried theories, the unity 
tendency of those who are working for the future 
life of their country :—whosoever, by self-conceited- 
ness, by a desire for command, or personal enmity, 
tears asunder the fraternal tie which now more than 
ever ought to bind all honest Democrats—delays the 
settlement of the cause of Humanity, and is a traitor 
to the militant society. Let us, therefore, be united, 
and ever ready to rally around the standard of Free- 
dom; for Freedom, whose reign preceded that of 
Kings, will and must again, and for ever, resume its 
throne, in spite its being so heavily enchained by 
King- and priest-craft !”’ 





THE DISTURBANCES AT ALEPPO. 

A letter from Constantinople, dated the 20thultimo, 
gives some additional particulars of the disturbances 
at Aleppo of the signal chastisement bestowed on the 
a insurgents ; and also of the insurrection in 

osnia :— 


“On the evening of the 7th of December, Kerim 
Pacha, military commandant of Aleppo, informed the 
rebel chiefs that he wished to speak to them. The latter, 
persuaded that they would be respected from fear of 4 
fresh outbreak, went to the interview. Kerim Pacha 
arrested them. As soon as this act of rigour was known 
in the town, the insurgents rose again, and, to the num- 
ber of 10,000, demanded, with arms in their hands, that 
their leaders should be set at liberty. Kerim Pacha was 
already prepared, and in place of answering, he fell 
them at the head of 4000 of the Sultan’s troops. 
carnage was frightful, and lasted twenty-four hours; 
1800 rebels remained on the field of battle. Three quar 
ters of the town, which were the focus of the insurr 
—Karlek, Bab-Coussa, and El Bab-Neizab—have been 
almost entirely destroyed. The inhabitants and insur- 
gents whom death has spared have taken to flight. The 
cavalry is in pursuit of them. Not a single Christian 
had to suffer during this sanguinary conflict. All the 
property of the insurgents has been confiscated to in- 
demnify the losses suffered by the Christians, to re 
the churches destroyed, and to ensure the means 
living to the familes of the thirteen Christians who lost 
their lives on the 15th and 16th. The Sovereign has 
shown to Europe by this blow how much he has at 
the interests of his Christian subjects. Accounts Te 
ceived yesterday from Omer Pacha announce the ey 
plete defeat of the Bosnian insurgents, in two —— 
Bozowina and at Zwornik. In that province the autho- 
rity of the Sultan had been set at defiance by the beys, 
who wished to preserve their feudal rights, which 
been abolished by the Tanzimat.” 


AN EXTRAORDINARY POISONING CASE 
The trial of the Abbé Gothland, curé of 
Germain, near Angouléme, and of Madame du 


blon, wife of a Pea of the same place, 
widow Deguisal, servant of the 
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, commenced on Thursday week, before the 
of Assizes of the department. e case ex- 
the most intense interest, and the court was 
to excess, a vast crowd assembling in the 
to see the prisoners pass from the prison. 
ily of the female prisoner had solicited that 
ld be allowed to go in a carriage, but this 
refused. Madame du Sablon walked first, ele- 
y dressed in black, and wearing a long veil; 
Jeaned on her husband’s arm, and was accompa- 
gied by her sister and brother-in-law. The curé 
walked alone, but was followed by groups of his pa- 


His 


rishioners. Both were in custody of policemen and 


darmes. They were placed side by side in the 

k, and the male prisoner stated his name to be 
Laurent Gothland, his age twenty-nine, and his pro- 
fession that of a priest. The temale said that her 
nome was Marie Laure du Sablon, and her age thirty. 
Madame du Sablon’s features were thinned by along 
sickness and anxiety, but were delicately beautiful. 
The curé is a short thick-set man, with rather a sen- 
gual cast of face. He was dressed in plain black 


clothes. ' 
The indictment stated that the widow Deguisal 
died at the house of the euré of Saint Germain, on the 
91st of December, after an illness of six days, At 
six o'clock the next morning the curé went to the 
mayor to demand an authorization to bury her at 
once, as he said the body was in a state of putrefac- 
tion. The authorization was granted, and the curé 
eaused the body to be interred on the same day. On 
his return from the ceremony he wrote to the 
deceased’s son to say that she had died of con- 
gestion of the brain. Surprised at the sudden death 
and hasty burial of his mother, the son, Edmund 
Deguisal, suspected that there had been some foul 
work, and on the 28th he communicated his suspicions 
to the Procureur of the Republic at Angouléme. 
That functionary went the next day to St. Germain, 
and had the body taken up. On examination by 
chemists arsenic was discovered, and it thus became 
evident that deceased had either committed suicide 
or been poisoned. But there were not the slightest 
grounds for supposing that she had committed sui- 
cide, and therefore the conclusion was that she had 
been murdered. But by whom? Evidently only by 
the curé Gothland and Madame du Sablon, for they 
alone had approached her in the sickness of which 
she had died, and they alone had interest in her 
death. The honour of both was in her hands, she 
having discovered that an adulterous connection ex- 
isted between them. Gothland, it appeared, had at 
first been curate at Sémur, but had been interdicted 
by the Bishop of Autun, on account of immoral con- 
duct. On the prayer of the superior of the seminary, 
the bishop consented to appoint him to the cure of 
Charolles ; but he there caused such scandal by his 
relations with a Madame Allier that he was expelled. 
After a while he presented himself to the Bishop of 
Angouléme, and having deceived that prelate as to 
his past conduct, was appointed by him curé of the 
rish of St. Germain. At St. Germain Madame du 
ablon was his nearest neighbour, and they soon be- 
came very intimate. This lady was of rather light 
conduct, and it appeared that some time before she 
had sent some licentious verses to a young man of 
nineteen. A criminal connection having been esta- 
blished between them, it appeared that almost every 
day they indulged their passions at the parsonage, 
and besides, they constantly exchanged letters. The 
widow Déguisal suspected what was going on, but 
to convince herself she enlarged a hole which hap- 
pened to be in the ceiling of the curé’s bed-room, and 
placed herself in the garret above. Peeping through 
the hole, she distinctly saw enough to satisfy her as 
tothe guilt of the parties. Greatly shocked, she 
notified to her son her intention of leaving the curé’s 
service, but he told her to take no notice. After 
a while she had a quarrel with the curé, and he 
threatened to beat her. ‘ Take care, Monsieur le 
euré,” said she, ‘‘ I know something.” ‘ What do 
ou know ?”’ cried he, “‘ tell me.’” ‘“ Well, then, I 
now that you carry on a criminal connection with 
Madame du Sablon. Through that hole I saw you!” 
On this the curé became calm; he offered her 
money, which she refused; and he then wrote 
to her son to say how pleased he was with her, and 
that he had encreased her wages. Whilst he was thus 
engaged with Madame du Sablon, he kept up his cor- 
respondence with Madame Allier at Charolles, and 
he protested to her that he loved her better than he 
did Madame du Sablon, and that he had to resist the 
advances of the latter. He once, on pretence of 
visiting his family, went to Charolles, and for fifteen 
days was secreted by Madame Allier in her house. 
During his absence atone du Sablon was jealous, 
and opened letters which arrived for him. On the 
16th of December the widow Deguisal was suddenly 


seized with violent vomitings after dinner, and these | 


continued on the following days. Madame du 
Sablon sent her broths and medicines from her own 
house; the curé prepared her sugared wine, and sat 
up with her. She took nothing except what passed 
through their hands; and during five days they kept 


capacity ; among them was a phial containing sixty 
ead eatin a tne bemeen token ot 
ome in killing rats. When the phial was examined 

y the magistrates only twenty-five grammes re- 
mained; consequently twenty-one were missing ; 
and they could, it is asserted, only have been taken 
by the female prisoner, as she alone had the a of 
the chest in which her husband kept the poison. The 
indictment dwelt on the fact that the accused had the 
—s possible interest in getting rid of the de- 
ceased, inasmuch as a word from her would have 
caused the former to be ignominiously expelled from 
the Church, and the latter to be dishonoured as a wife 
and mother. 

Gothland, in reply to the questions put to him, 
maintained that he had not been dismissed from 
Sémur and Charolles on account of ill-conduct, bat 
because he had from different causes excited the ill- 
will of the curé, to whom he was assistant. He 
attempted to explain away his intimate relations 
with Madame Allier by stating that they were of a 
mere friendly kind, such as she maintained with 
fifteen or twenty other priests. He also observed 
that her age was forty-eight when he first knew her, 
and filty-three now; but his letters to her, of which 
several were read, were decidedly of an amatory cha- 
racter. Hegavea general denial tothe charge of having 
been too intimate with Madame du Sablon, and de- 
clared that he had refused little presents which she 
had wished to make him. He said that he had re- 
solved to dismiss his servant on account of her vio- 
lent conduct. He denies that he alone had attended 
her after she had become indisposed, and said she 
first became ill after eating the same dinner as he had 
done. Dr. du Sablon, on seeing her ill, recommended 
her to take tea, and he sent her some drops of 
laudanum. He admitted having given her some 
sugared wine. He said that just before she died 
‘he heard her pronounce the holy names of Jesus 
and of Mary, that that was a great consolation to him, 
and that he immediately administered the sacra- 
ments,’’ He added that Madame du Sablon and her 
husband had come to the bed-side of the deceased. 

Madame du Sablon, in answer to the judge’s ques- 
tions, said :—She had been married eleven years, and 
had ason. She admitted that she had sent some 
songs to a young man, and also that she had known 
the curé Bissette, the predecessor of Gothland. She 
had visited the latter sometimes, but never alone. 
Had never been at parties with him. On the arrival 
of Gothland, her husband forbade her ever to enter 
| his house; but that didnot cause her to reflect on the 
| causes for which Bissette had left the parish; neither 
| did she know for what cause he had left. Although 
| her husband had forbidden her to visit Gothland, she 
| had taken him for her confessor. She had gone to the 

parsonage when the curé’s servant was iil, but on 
| other occasions had always been accompanied by her 
| husband. It was not true that she had opened any 
| letter of Gothland’s; as to the little presents which 
| had been referred to, she had sent them with the 
| knowledge of her husband. She did not know that 
her husband had arsenic in his possession. He did 
not leave his keys with her, though he sometimes left 
her medicines to be distributed tohis patients. She 
had, however, seen a phial containing arsenic. It 
was her servant, not she herself, who waited on and 
prepared things for the deceased. 

When Dr. du Sablon heard that his wife was ac- 
cused of the double crime of murder and adultery, he 
proposed that both should commit suicide, and that 
their child should be made to die with them. They 
all three fastened themselves in a room with pans of 
charcoal, and would have died, had not the husband's 
courage failed him on seeing his son struggling in 
the agonies of death. 

The case was proceeding on Monday when the re- 
port came away. 








ADDRESS OF THE COMMITTEE OF OBSERVA- 
TION OF THE NATIONAL CHARTER AND 
SOCIAL REFORM UNION. 

To THE Peorte or Great BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Frignps,—Most of you are aware of the fact of the 

Executive of the Chartist body having, in conjunction 

with the leaders of the Chartists generally, called 

together a Conference to discuss whether a fusion of the 

Democratic bodies was advisable, and, if so, to devise 

measures to bring about so desirable a confirmation. 

That Conference, composed of equal portions of the 
various London Chartists and Social Reform bodies, with 
a delegation from the United Trades, and a number of 
invited friends of standing in the Democratic cause, have 
met, and have decided that it is most desirable this fusion 
should be at once attempted. 

The Conference observed with pain that, for some 
unexplained reasons, those persons who have been 
| loud in suggesting their own projects for union, 
| kept entirely aloof from its meetings, but, con- 
| scious of the integrity of its members, and confident 
| of the adhesion of the millions, if they did but ex- 
hibit a determination really to attempt an actual 





administering poisoned food. The way in which the | union of all classes of Democrats, the Conference have 
poison was procured was this: Dr. du Sablon had a | opposed all attempts that have been made to cause its | conducted to his seat he must have sli down of 


collection of medicines in his house, in his professional | dissolution, and have appointed the present Committee | his seat on to the flooring, and 


of Observation during its adjournment, until the first 
Sanday in January, 1851. 

The programme of this proposed union is now before 
the People of the United Kingdom, and is it the earnest 
hope of the Conference that during its recess all persons 
individually and collectively, who have the cause of 
Democracy at heart, will transmit to the Committee of 
Observation their sentiments and wishes on the subject, 
with a view to future action, and by the instruction thus 
received the Conference will be prepared to act. 

On one subject the Committee feels called upon to ex- 
press a most decided opinion, which is, the absolute ne- 
cessity of this or some other plen of union that, by @ con- 
centration of the scattered elements of Democracy, will © 
enable any Executive you may hereafter appoint to bring 
the united force of a compact and determined mass of 
action to bear upon our present Legislature. 

We say, then, in conclusion, to the men of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland—now is the time for an universal ex- 
pression of opinion. Let it no longer be said that we 
elamour for the possession of abstract rights, while as a 
body we always neglect to use and exercise those we 
already possess. Anxiously awaiting your addresses on 
the subject, We are, your faithful friends, 

Edward Swift, George J. Holyoake, J. I. J. Fussell, 
John Milne, Walter Cooper, George J. Harney, 
George W. M. Reynolds, Arthur Bate, Thornton 
Hunt, Daniel W. Ruffy, Henry A. Ivory, John 
Pettie, William Shute, Edmund Stallwood, George 
Hooper, Isaac Wilson, Robert Leblond, Charles 
Utting, T. Gerald Massey, John Arnott, Secre- 
tary, towhom all letters are requested to be sent, 
at 14, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 





A REMARKABLE ESCAPE FROM PRISON. 


A convict, named George Hacket, who has attained 
considerable notoriety amongst the police in the metro- 
Relies and who succeeded in getting out of a cell at the 

arlborough-street police court a short time since, con- 
trived on Sunday evening to escape from the Model 
Prison at Pentonville, under circumstances which render 
his flight an extraordinary exploit. Hacket is the son 
of a streetkeeper in Dowgate ward. He commenced his 
career of crime by smuggling, and some dozen convic- 
tions are recorded against him at the Mansion-house and 
Thames police offices. He then attached himself to a 
gang of marauders, and the amount of depredations they 
committed was enormous. Possessing themselves of a 
light chaise cart and swift horses, they drove about the 
principal streets of the metropolis, and their respectable 
appearance, along with the tradesmanlike appearance of 
the vehicle, disarmed all suspicion. Haecket was first 
discovered to be connected with this gang in the latter 
part of 1847, when he was caught in the act of stealing 
a chest of tea from a shop in Hart-street, Bloomsbury- 
square. [le was tried, convicted, and sentenced to nine 
months’ imprisonment. At the termination of his sen- 
tence he again joined the gang, and was known to have 
been concerned in several burglaries which subsequently 
took place, particularly that committed on the morning of 
the 27th of last March, on the premises of Messrs. Hardy, 
New Bond-street, when property to the amount of £ 
was stolen. On that occasion he got clear off with the 
plunder, but was stopped by one of the city force a few 
weeks afterwards, and would have been taken into cus- 
tody had he not made a murderous attack on the police 
officer with a life preserver, and thereby effected his 
escape. A few nights after he was seen by another 
policeman, who apprehended him. He was lodged in one 
of the cells at Marlborough-street police-office, but ma- 
naged to effect his escape by bribing a turnkey. Nothin 
more was heard of him until the 29th of May, when the of- 
ficer Storey, who was passing over London-bridge, sawhim 
lying at the bottom of a cart, which was also proceeding 
over the bridge. The officer stopped the vehicle, and 
called upon Hacket to surrender; but the latter i 
out of the cart and endeavoured to get away. The officer 
overtook him in Thames-street, and a desperate struggle 
ensued. Hacket drew a formidable life-preserver, and 
by beating the constable over the head nearly murdered 
him. The bystanders fortunately secured the fellow, 
and on being examined at the Mansion-house he was 
committed to Newgate for trial for attempting to murder 
Storey. He was tried before Baron Alderson, found 
guilty, and sentenced to fifteen years’ transportation. 

hile in Newgate he made preparations to effect an 
escape, but his plan being discovered he was placed in a 
cell of greater security. From Newgate he was con- 
veyed to the Model Prison at Pentonville, and after two 
attempts has succeeded in getting out df the gaol under 
circumstances that have led the authorities to suspect 
that some of the turnkeys had been tampered with. On 
Sunday evening Hacket attended service in the chapel, 
commencing at half-past six o’clock and concluding at 
eight. Service being finished, the usual mustering of 
the convicts took place, when it was found that Hacket 
was missing. Search was made, and on examining the 
walls of the prison it was ascertained that he had escaped 
and had got clear. At first it was a matter of great sur- 
prise how he could have got out of the chapel unobserved, 
having been distinctly seen in his seat, and it was only 
by finding the sheets of his bed, a rope, and his clothin 
on the parapet wall that his mode of escape was detected 





It appears that by some means he managed to wrest of 
the spring of the door of his cell, which he formec 
into a “ jemmy,” and contemplating some hazardow 
task, he concealed about him a weight and the sheets 
and rope of his bed, which he must have wrappec 
round his body under his clothes. As soon as he wa 


by the “jemmy” an 
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some means must have got on to the roof of the house, 
a height of more than six feet from the wall. Having 
obtained this point all obstacles were apparently at an 
end. He divested himself of the prison clothing, save 
his trousers and blue shirt, and with the “ jemmy,” 
rope, sheets, &c., left them on the roof, and by sliding 
down one of the gable-end walls got clear of the gaol. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Court Circular of last week contains nothing re- 
markable. The royal family still remains at Windsor 
Castle; the Queen walks every morning on the slopes, 
when the weather is fine, the younger branches take 
such pedestrian and pony exercise as is meet for them, 
and Prince Albert generally poce out shooting in the 
morning, attended by Colonel Bouverie. On Monday 
Prince Albert went to the Town-hall, and presided at a 
meeting of the Royal Association for the Encouragement 
of Industry and Cleanliness in the Dwellings of the 
Labouring Classes, and on the same day Lord and Lady 
Palmerston arrived at the castle on a visit to the Queen. 

The Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, accompanied 
by the City Remembrancer, had an audience of the 
Queen at the Castle, on Tuesday, to receive her Majesty's 
a relative to the day for the reception by her 

ajesty of the address from the Corporation of the City 
of London on the papal aggression. Alderman Salomons 
and some of the members of the Court of Lieutenancy of 
the City of London also attended to receive her Majesty’s 
pleasure on the same subject, which is fixed for Tuesday 
next. 

Prince Albert arrived at the building erecting for the 
Exhibition of 1851, in Hyde-park, on Thursday, at eleven, 
and inspected the works. At twelve o’clock he presided 
at a meeting of the royal commission for the promotion 
of the Exhibition, which lasted till twenty minutes past 
three o’clock. The workmen employed on the building 
assembled at the entrance ; and, on Prince Albert taking 
= departure, greeted him with loud and enthusiastic 
cheers. 


The London correspondent of the Wexford Ind 
says, ‘‘ There are two appointments decided on, but kept 
very close, for reasons of state policy—that of Lord Nor- 
manby to the most lucrative office in the gift of the 
Crown, the Governor-Generalship of India; and that of 
the Right Honourable Mr. Redington, Under Secretary 
for Ireland, to the Governorship of the island of Malta, 
to succeed Mr. More O’Ferrall.” 

It is understood that the Earl of Chichester, a noble- 
man no less distinguished for sound common sense than 
for his unblemished and honourable character and his 
entire freedom from party feeling, will be proposed as the 
successor of Lord Shaftesbury in the chairmanship of the 
House of Lords.— Globe. 

The Globe says, ‘‘ It is generally understood in legal 
circles that the Attorney-General, Solicitor-General, and 
Mr. Welsby are actively engaged in preparing an Act of 
Parliament to meet the recent aggression on the part of 
the Roman Catholic bishops.” 

The committee of subscribers to the monument to the 
memory of the late Lord Jeffrey met last week to decide 
whether the memorial should be a work of sculpture or 
of architecture. The decision was in favour of sculpture. 

We have heard with great satisfaction of a munificent 
offer made by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer at the close of 
some dramatic entertainments which he has been giving 
at Knebworth—the performers consisting of the company 
of amateurs who usually play under the managerial 
direction of Mr. Dickens. Sir Edward proposes to write 
a play, to be acted by that company at various places in 
the United Kingdom : the proceeds to form the germ of 
a fund for a certain number of houses to be further en- 
dowed for literary men and artists,—and the play itself, 
if we understand rightly, to be afterwards disposed of for 
the added benefit of the fund. Sir Edward will likewise 
give in fee ground on his estate in Herts for the erection 
of such asylum, rest, retreat, or whatever else it may be 
determined to call the residence in question. The actors 
—to whom a conspicuous share in this good work will be 
due—hope, we understand, to take the field in the spring 
of next year.—Athenawmn. 

M. Drouyn de L'Huys (the French ambassador) ar- 
rived at the French Embassy, in Belgrave-square, on 
Friday evening, from Paris, after a temporary absence, 
occassioned by the death of his father. 

Mr. Jacob Bell, chemist, of Langham-place, has issued 
an address to the electors of St. Albans, soliciting the 
representation of the borough. He declared himself a 
Free-trader, a decided but moderate Liberal, a supporter 
of the general principles of Gover t, and a firm oppo- 
nent of Papal aggression. 

Mr. Bromley, the lately elected M.P. for South Not- 
tinghamshire, has declared his intention of retiring from 
Parliament, on account of continued ill-health, and a 
growing desire on the part of his constituency to be 
more efficiently represented. Lord Newark, and Mr. 
Barrow, of Southwell, are talked of as likely to become 
rival candidates, the latter being favoured by the county 
gentry and tenant-farmers, and the former by the local 
aristocracy. 

The election caused by the elevation of Mr. Baron 
Martin to the judicial bench is not likely to be contested 
iu Pontefract. The present candidate is the Honourable 
Beilby R. Lawley, son of Lord Wenlock. A few days 
ago a party of the electors, wishing for a representative 
of more liberal principles, solicited Thomas Greenwood 











Clayton, Esq., of Bierley, Bradford, to become a candi- 
date. That gentleman has just forwarded a reply, in 
which he, “‘ for the present,” waives his pretensions. 

The place of ~} ~, Ranger of Windsor Park, vacant 
by the death of Sir Thomas Fremantle, has been con- 
ferred on Captain F. H. Seymour, one of the Equerries 
in Waiting to Prince Albert. 

William Forster, Josiah Forster, and George Stacy, of 
the religious Society of Friends, had an interview with 
Sir George Grey at the Home-office, on Tuesday, to pre- 
sent an address on the subject of the slave trade and 
slavery. 

The Essex Herald states that overtures have been made 
to Mr. Halford for the purchase of Prime Minister, his 
Derby crack, and that only last week the very large sum 
of £9000 was offered for him, with Mr. Merryman and 
Harriot thrown in. 

Of the sixteen Turkish and Arab youths who have 
lately been sent to Europe for their education as medical 
men, five have been sent to England, five to Germany, 
five to Italy, and only one to France. The inference is, 
that France has lost favour with the Viceroy, owing to 
the connivance by the French consulate at the flight of 
Artin Bey. 


M. Guizot, as director of the French Acadamy, and 
conformably to the usages of that body, was received on 
Saturday by the President of the Republic, to whom he 
was charged to announce the election of M. Nisard, and 
to demand the approval of the President of the election. 
M. Guizot is said to have remained for some time in con- 
versation with Louis Napoleon, and to have been greatly 
pleased with his reception. 

The action for defamation instituted by M. Charles 
Bonaparte, Prince de Canino, against the Viscount 
d’Arlincourt, for having published a defamatory note 
against the former in his new work, was tried this week, 
before the Court of Correctional Police. The interest 
attached to the proceedings, and the talent of the 
eminent counsel employed attracted a numerous audi- 
tory. After eloquent speeches from MM. Berryer and 
Chaix-d’Est-Ange, and a speech from the Prince de 
Canino himself’ the tribunal condemned M. d’Arlincourt 
to a fine of 3¢0f., with costs, and the insertion of the 
judgment in a certain number of journals. ‘ 

e learn from Paris that there is every probability of 
the Minister of War withdrawing his demand for the 
extraordinary credit of 8,400,000f., the aspect of affairs 
in Germany being of so pacific a character as to render an 
encrease in the French army unnecessary. 

A strong effort is about to be made by the objectors to 
the French law of the press, to have it so modified that 
the principal responsibility of libels shall rest upon their 
authors, and not upon the editors or proprietors of the 
journals giving them publicity. ; 

Workmen are now occupied by the city of Paris in 
planting trees along the inner and outer boulevards, in 
the Champs Elysées, and along all the double line of 
quays from Bercy to Passy. The quay along the poultry 
market is now planted for the first time. 

The ceremony of presenting the Cardinal’s hat to Mon- 
seigneur d’Astros, Archbishop of Toulouse, took place in 
the chapel of the Archbishop’s palace in that city, on 
Thursday week. Monseigneur Appolini, the Pope’s 
Ablegate, and Monseigneur Doney, Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, presided at the ceremony, at which the Prefect 
and the principal authorities of the place were present. 

The Risorgimento of Turin, of the 29th, publishes a 
letter from Cagliari (in the island of Sardinia), of the 
25th ultimo, which states that the insurrection at Sedillo 
has been completely put down. The populace having re- 
turned to order, a portion of the troops which were sent 
to Sedillo had returned to their cantonments. 

The Austrian troops who assist Pio Nono to keep down 
his people are paid out of the taxes levied by the 
spiritual head of the Catholic Church from his grumbling 
subjects. The French troops whom Louis Napoleon 
lends his Holiness for the same pious purpose are sup- 

orted out of taxes raised by the people of Beenes. The 

ope naturally prefers the French mode of doing busi- 
ness, and, therefore, he is endeavouring to get the whole 
of his execrable police work done—on the cheap system— 
by what Michelet calls ‘the holy bayonets of France.” 

The Araldo, weekly journal of Naples, announces the 
fact that the Neapolitan Government has prohibited the 
sale of the works of the following authors :—Shakspeare, 
Schiller, Moliare, Lamartine, Lucretius, Lucian, Sophocles, 
Sismondi, Thiers, and Humboldt. Amongst the works 
of the latter especial prohibitive mention is made of the 
Cosmos. 

Bravo Murillo, the Spanish Minister of Finance, ten- 
dered his resignation to the Queen on the 27th ultimo. 
The reason assigned for this step is the extravagant ex- 
penditure of Narvaez and his colleagues, which has pro- 
duced an enormous deficit, ten times as great, in fact, as 
the deficit represented to the public, which is thirty mil- 
lions of reals. Queen Christina protects Bravo Murillo, 
who will go into opposition at the head of a party of 
seventy deputies. 

Complaints have arrived from the frontiers of Bohemia 
that the Croatians stationed in the neighbourhood come 
over the boundaries and infest the Prussian villages by 
begging. The Austrian armament is vigorously conti- 
nued ; 20,000 men are to be collected at Cracow, while 
Lemberg will be garrisoned with 27,000 Russians. 

Accounts from the Hague state that MM. Nedermeyer 
Van Rosenthal, Lucas, and Van Spingler, Ministers of 
Justice, Marine, and War, having felt offended at some 

roceedings in the Second Chamber with regard to them, 
hoes tendered their resignations. 

The first sod of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
was turned on the 3lst October, in presence of the offi- 
cials and a few other gentlemen. ‘The contract for the 
Sion embankment has been given to Mr. J. Balston; the 
line may probably be opened by the year 1855. The Cal- 
cutta contract has been disposed of to an English house, 
but the work has not yet commenced. 








The currency of Runjeet Singh is bei called in. 
and the East- India ‘om: a hag ar iverest 


8 coin is 
bulk of silver, valued at irty-five lacks wee or 
ns, is now on 


£350,000, wan ag by of seventy to 

its way down to Bombay for the purpose of bein re. 
coined in our Mint; the treasure is guarded by the Pity 
second regiment Bengal Native Infantry. “ 

A court-martial assembled at Barrackpore, on the 18th 
of October, for the trial of Major J. Bartleman, of the ldth 
N.I., for scandalous and infamous conduct, in hayj 
under the cloak of an almost paternal authority with 
which he had been entrusted by her father, endeavoured 
to seduce the affections of the wife of Lieutenant Shelton, 
of the 33rd N.I. Having been forbidden by Lieutenant 
Shelton all communication with Mrs. Shelton Major 
Bartleman entered the house with the express purposes of 
aes with the lady in her husband’s presence: he 
there beat the husband, and afterwards returned with his 
commanding officer to hold further conversation with the 
wife. Finally, he sought to | pe his proceedings by 
ages before the court of enquiry a note received 
rom Mrs. Shelton, intimating that his attentions were 
not offensive. The result of the trial is not yet known, 

It turns out that the disturbances which recently 
occurred in India, along the Punjaub frontier, were the 
result of our own mismanagement, in suddenly encreasj 
the irregular troops stationed at the salt mines, whereby 
the jealousy and fears of the hill men were not unreason- 
ably excited, and a tribe called the Khuttucks joined the 
Wuzeerees, to make common cause in repelling an 
further advance or encroachment upon their territories, 
Lieutenant Pollock having been despatched with a rein. 
forcement detached from the Kohat garrison, for the pur. 
pose of relieving the guard at the Khel salt-works, he 
discovered that the cause of disturbance was exclusively 
attributable to our own irregulars, whose irregularity had 
occasioned the demonstration on the part of the moun- 
taineers. 

The proposed constitution for the Cape of Good Hope 
sent out by Earl Grey, does not seem to grow in favour 
with the ists. The pr y of the First Chamber, 
proposed by Earl Grey to be in her Majesty, is rejected 
even by the Government Commission, and by the muni- 
cipal authorities totally repudiated. The Government 
proposals, almost in every article, are far short of the 
requirements and intelligence of the colony. The inha- 
bitants, as on the convict question, have deliberately 
made up their minds; rejection of their suggestions is 
sure to evoke an irresistible opposition. A constitution 
for the Cape will never be graciously received unless it 
thoroughly embodies the English representative principle, 

Disturbances have again broken out on the Kaffr 
frontier of the Cape of Good Hope, the native tribes 
being the aggressors. It does not seem that the malcon- 
tents were very formidable in numbers, but still appear- 
ances were sufficiently menacing to induce his Excellency 
the Governor General (Sir H. Smith) to repair without 
delay to the scene of strife, in order to ascertain the 
cause and extent of the outbreak, and to adopt such 
measures as he might deem necessary for its speedy sup- 
pression. 

There is some distress in the manufacturing districts 
of New England. More than 300,000 spindles have been 
recently stopped in the cotton manufactories at Lowell 
and elsewhere in Massachusetts, and they do say 700,000 
spindles in all the Northern States. About half the 
Maryland cotton factories have suspended, but in Penn- 
sylvania very few have stopped, if any. The manufac- 
turers attribute all this to the tariff of 1846; but the 
very high price of the raw material, and the introduction 
of cotton mills in the South, are probably the principal 
causes of the depression. 

According to the report of the chief of the police in 
New York, there were more than 10,000 persons arrested 
for misdemeanours and felonies in that city during the 
past three months, where there are also 4267 licensed 
drinking- houses, and 718 unlicensed_ditto. 

The custom imported into America by German immi- 
grants of locking up considerable sums of gold and silver 
in boxes in their own houses, instead of depositing such 
sums in a bank for safety, has frequently led to horrid 
crimes lately. Two weeks ago a Swede named Carnal 
murdered M. Rousseau from Belgium, and nearly mur- 
dered two sons of M. Rousseau in Dey-street, New 
York, because he knew that the old gentleman, who was 
a boarding-housekeeper, had 300 dollars locked up in a 
box, where he constantly kept his money. Some hopes 
are entertained of the recovery of the two sons. The 
monster had to fly before he could obtain the money, and, 
in escaping, he jumped over a wall into a stone area, 
broke his arm, and was otherwise terribly bruised. He 
has been fully committed for trial. 








A deputation of members of Parliament, and _repre- 
sentatives of the metropolitan parochial boards and 
members of provincial poor-law unions, waited upon 
Lord John Russell and Sir George Grey, at the Home 
Office, Downing-street, on Wednesday, for the purpose 
of drawing the attention of Government to the neces- 
sity of introducing some measure, during the ensuing 
session of Parliament, whereby the representative prin- 
ciple might regulate the boards comptrolling and admi- 
nistering the county rates. Mr. Roberts, of Rochdale, 
having read the prayers of several of the memorials 
adopted by the boards of guardians, Mr. Hume said it 
was now incumbent on the Government to make the 
—_— a Cabinet one, and bring it to a successful issue. 

n the country districts a very strong feeling prevailed, 
especially among members of boards of guardians, an 
farmers in particular, who, from being peculiarly circum- 
stanced could not at all times ‘ speak out;” but who 
were most desirous that some legislative enactment 
should be passed whereby some control might be had 
over the expenditure of the county rates charged upon 
and taken out of the poors rate. Several other mem- 
bers of Parliament urged the same view of the subject. 


Lord John Russell said that although he concurred in 
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inion so very generally expressed, that ratepayers 
conte should be placed on the same footing oo the 
yers of boroughs by the Municipal Act, which was 

on the principle of taxation and representation, yet it 
did not appear to him that any particular ‘‘ movement” 
had been made excepting in Lancashire. Lord Dudley 
Stuart assured his lordship that after such an expression 
a “movement” would be made in the metropolitan 
jshes, and that the House of Commons during the 
next session of Parliament, would be inundated with 


petitions. E ? ; : 

‘An influential and interesting meeting of the ge- 
neral council of the National Public School Associa- 
tion was held on Wednesday evening, at Manchester ; 
Mr. Schwabe presided; and among the gentlemen pre- 
sent were Mr. Richard Cobden, M.P., and others. 
Avery lengthy conversation on the principal business 
which the council had assembled for resulted in the 
adoption of the following resolution (moved by Mr. 
M'‘Kerrow, seconded b r. Cobden) as the basis of the 
National Public School Association :— 

“The National Public School Association is formed to pro- 

mote the establishment by law in England and Wales of a 
system of free schools, which, supported by local rates and 
managed by local committees, specially elected for that purpose 
by the ratepayers, shall impart secular instruction only, leaving 
to parents, fuardians, and religious teachers the inculcation of 
doctrinal religion, to afford opportunities for which the schools 
shall be closed at stated times in each week.” 
The council sanctioned a code of rules for the govern- 
ment of the association, and the executive committee 
was requested to continue in office till the first meeting 
of the general council in next year. 

A most gratifying demonstration, in honour of Mr. 
Joseph Hume took place at Southampton on Monday 
evening. Advantage was taken of Mr. Hume’s tempo- 
rary visit to the town (to witness the departure of his 
son by the West India steamer) to invite him to a public 
dinner, which Mr. Hume accepted, and the banquet took 
place at the Victoria-rooms. Although the arrange- 
ments had been only a few days in progress, four 
hundred persons were present, including men of all 
classes—from the borough magistrate down to the hum- 
blest working man. Mr. Hume, in the course of a long 
speech, said :— 

“No country in the world had more reason to be proud of her 
institutions than England, if they were only properly carried 
out. No man was more anxious than he was to see the abuses 
which had crept into them removed—none more anxious to pre- 
serve the good and destroy the bad. (‘ Hear’ and cheers.) And 
therefore he had, in the two last sessions of Parliament, intro- 
duced a measure to give the people a registered suffrage, the 


assembled at the Ennismore Arms, New Kensington, 
and passed resolutions expressive of their inability to 
comply with the demands of the contractors, namely, for 
each man to | a in 58 panes, or 200 feet of glass, daily. 
They contended that a fair day’s work was from 35 to 
squares. It was, therefore, resolved to make an appeal 
to the public. 

Mr. Holloway, the proprietor of the celebrated oint- 
ment and pills, has obtained an injunction to prevent a 
party bearing the same name from vending a spurious 
article, but which he sought to pass as genuine, under 
cover of the name. The case came on for hearin 
before the Master of the Rolls in London, on the 9 
ultimo, and, after argument of counsel, the Master (Lord 
Langdale) pronounced judgment in favour of Mr. Thomas 
Holloway. 

In the Court of Common Pleas a case involving a 
ee of legitimacy was brought to a conclusion, on 

ednesday, after a trial which lasted three days. The 
question was whether John Robert Hargrave was the 
son of John and Mary Hargrave, who were married in 
1816, but who lived separate for a number of years. The 
father of John Hargrave left property worth £5000 in 
trust for his son John for life, with remainder to the 
children of John, as tenants in common. John Har- 
grave died in 1840, leaving two sons—John Gosling and 
John Robert, The right of the latter to any share of the 
estate was denied, on the ground that he was not the son 
of John Hargrave, and, in consequence, the estate has 
been in Chancery ever since, so that very little of it re- 
mains. The evidence was of a very contradictory nature, 
but the Chief Justice, in summing up, said that the law 
always presumed legitimacy, and that the onus of 
proving the contrary was upon the defendant. ‘The jury 
gave a verdict for the plaintiff. 

An amusing novelty in advertising has been adopted 
by the exhibitors of the ‘* Panorama of the Nile,”’ now on 
view in Piccadilly. A balloon is sent up from the Egyp- 
tian Hall, from which small handbills are scattered 
through the air, bearing the following semi-scientific 
announcement :— 

“ This ticket is sent through the air to the finder by a balloon 
from‘ the Nile.’ The balloon was started from the ‘ Panorama 
of the Nile,’ Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. (Lat. 5deg. 3lm. N. 
Long. Odeg. 5m. W.) And the finder of this ticket is courte- 
ously invited to bring it to the above address, when, if the place 
where it was found be written on the back, admission to the 
exhibition will be accorded at half the usual price.” 

A boiler explosion took place at Halifax, yesterday 
week, in the mill of Messrs. Firth and Son, while the 
hands were all at work. Nine persons were killed, and 





ballot, the abolition of the property qualification for members of 
Parliament, equal electoral districts, and triennial Parliaments. 
[On each of which several points Mr. Hume dilated at some 
length.] He had great confidence in the future ; and, although 
he did not expect to live to see them all carried out, he believed 
the day was not far distant which would witness the advent of 
many great and wise changes. He highly complimented Lord 
John Russell for the services he had rendered in past days to 
the cause of civil and religious liberty; and, although he la- | 





mented the noble Lord’s more recent conduct on questions of | 
reform, he looked upon him as a victim to the present state of | 
things, and believed that, with a better House of Commons, they 


would find Lord John Russell a better man,” 

A jury was summoned for yesterday afternoon week to 
meet atthe Horns Tavern, Kennington, for the purpose 
of adjudicating on a claim for compensation made by | 
“Mr. Payne v. the Commissioners of Woods and | 
Forests,” in respect to some lands at Battersea-fields | 
about to be appropriated for the purpose of a park in | 
that locality. Mr, Laws attended on behalf of the | 
Woods and Forests, and Mr. Bodill on the part of the 
claimant. Mr. Bodill, before the jury was sworn, claimed 
asum of £94,800 as a fair compensation for the value of 
the land about to be appropriated from his client. He 
subsequently consented to reduce it to £60,000, and 
finally consented to take £35,000, subject, however, to 
the adjudication of Mr. Tite, the architect. 

The greatest activity was observable on the part of the 
Parliamentary agents on Saturday; and the official gen- 
tlemen of the Private Bill-office were engaged from an 
early hour in the morning up to eight o’clock in the 
evening in receiving and engrossing the portentous 
documents. Saturday being the final day allowed to 
parties for the deposit of plans for proposed railway, 
water, gas, and other schemes requiring the sanction of 
Parliament. Out of about ‘00 notices in the Gazette 
for applications to Parliament, plans were deposited for 
104 only ; the greater number, however, of those gazetted 
are of that class which require no plans, such as bills to 
raise additional capital for existing schemes, to alter and 
amend powers and provisions. 

The first of a series of great temperance meetings was 
held on Monday evening in Exeter Hall. Samuel 
Bowley, Esq., of Gloucester, in the chair. A. Prentice, 
Esq., of Manchester, and G. Cruikshank, Esq., were the 
principal speakers, 

Parliamentary reform meetings were held on Monday 
evening at Islington and Kingsland. At the former, Mr. 
E. Clarke, of Walthamstow, presided. 

An enormous blue book was issued on Saturday, con- 





| green, 


several others severely injured. 

A destructive fire took place near Manchester, on 
Tuesday morning, at the Irwell Bleach Works, Douglas- 
endleton, The whole of the works have been 
burned to the ground. The loss, amounting to about 
£6000, is covered by insurance. 

A railway collision took place at Birmingham on Tues- 
day afternoon. The South Staffordshire train from Wal- 
sall, due at thirty minutes past four in Birmingham, 
approached Vauxhall at its appointed time, but owing to 
a coke train ‘‘ shunting’ over the main line a collision 
took place. ‘The fireman jumped from the engine, but 
came in contact with the next carriage and was killed 
instantly. Several persons were slightly injured. The 
Right Honourable Richard Lalor Shiel and his lady were 
passengers in the train, but escaped uninjured. 

A lunatic, who was found wandering in an uninhabited 
island of the Indian Archipelago, has been brought 
home to this country by her Majesty’s ship Albatross. 
His name is Walter Jenkins, and he is said to have been 
formerly a shepherd. 

An inquest was held at Billericay, on Saturday, on the 
body of Robert Bamborough, a policeman, who had died 
from the effects of injuries received by him from a pri- 
soner of the name of William Wood, a notorious poacher. 
The jury returned a verdict of ‘* Wilful murder ’’ against 
William Wood, who is in custody in Chelmsford Jail on 
a charge of poaching. 

The prisoners Dyson, Mahony, and Mitchell, charged 
with breaking into Mr. Holford’s house in Regent’s-park, 
were tried at the Central Criminal Court, on Saturday, 
and sentenced to transportation for life. 

Mary Ann Doe, the girl who brought the charge 
against the Reverend R. A. Johnstone of having com- 
mitted a criminal assault upon her, and who, on her 
second examination, contradicted every word of her first 
statement, was brought before the magistrates at Brent- 
wood, on Monday, on a charge of perjury. The case 
was dismissed for want of sufficient evidence, but the 
chairman stated that the bench had “ come to this de- 
cision with the less reluctance in consequence of their 
confident belief that subornation of perjury had been 
committed, and they are determined that the matter shall 
be fully investigated.” 

A woman, named Mrs. Hamilton, was murdered near 
Dumfries on the night of Wednesday week, by a man 
with whom she po her husband had been drinking. 
Hamilton had gone home, much intoxicated, leaving his 








taining the evidence taken before the select committee 
appointed last session to enquire into the expenditure on 
account of the army and ordnance. The committee 
accompany the evidence by a report that they had not 
had time to give the subject full consideration. They 
therefore recommend the appointment of the committee 
at an early period of the next session. 

Isaac Buchanan, a prominent Canadian politician, is 
pushing forward a scheme for getting up a line of 
Steamers to run between Montreal and Glasgow. Stock 
is being subscribed for this purpose in various parts of 
Canada. The proposed enterprise does not appear yet 
to have awakened a great deal of enthusiasm. Itis, how- 
ever, precisely one of those enterprises for which British 


capital would be readily obtainable whenever it shall be | in seizing a boat, at some distance from the ship, be- | Abbeybix, in which a 


demonstrated that it would pay. 
. A further strike of the glaziers took place at the build 
ing in Hyde Park, on Saturday evening. The men 


wife to follow him, in company with aman named Laurie. 
| Next morning she was found in the road in a state of 
| insensibility, from which she never recovered. She died 
| in a few hours. A medical examination of the body dis- 
| closed the fact of the perpetration of another capital 
| offence, which must have been peng by a fearful 
struggle and great resistance on the part of the unfortu- 
| nate woman, and accompanied by the most brutal violence 
| at the hands of her assailant. 
| Three convicts made their escape from Woolwich on 
Tuesday morning. They managed to let themselves 
| down over the side of the Warrior convict-ship, at Wool- 
wich dockyard, and, proceeding along the mud on the 
| bank of the river without — perceived by the sentry 
or any of the guards on board the Warrior, succeeded 


| longing to a waterman named Spurling, and, crossin 
the river in it, effected their escape through the North 
| Woolwich marshes before their absence was discovered. 


A shocking attempt to commit murder was lately made 
by agentleman named Thomas Waters, while staying 
with his lady at the residence of her father at Wrington, 
Somerset. For some time Mr. Waters had been in a 
highly nervous and excited state; indeed at intervals 
his malady was so severe as to border closely on positive 
insanity. On Saturday week, having armed 
with a knife, and sharpened it deliberately on a stone, 
he went upstairs to a room in which Mrs. Waters was 
sitting. He then fastened the door, and having assured 
himself that it could not be opened from the outside, he 
made a desperate attempt to cut her throat. The un- 
fortunate lady resisted as far as she could, and having 
the presence of mind to thrust her chin down into her 
bosom, she happily saved her life, but did not escape 
until she was frightfully mutilated, her bosom being 
deeply wounded, her hands shockingly cut, and the top 
of one of her fingers cut off. The unhappy lady's screams 
alarmed the family, and her father and brother burst 
open the door and secured her assailant, who was found 
to be quite mad, and was immediately removed to an 
asylum; but although every possible dness and at- 
tention was shown him, he obstinately refused to take 
any kind of nourishment, and in a few days died from 
the effects of exhaustion, resulting from the intensely 
excited state in which he had been. 

An over-driven ox, on its way from Smithfield, last 
Monday, suddenly entered the passage of a house in a 
court opposite the east end of St. Sepulchre’s Church. 
Attracted, no doubt, by the savoury smell from the culi- 
nary region, it first made its way towards the kitchen 
stairs; they suddenly gave way, and the animal rolled 
into an outer kitchen, in the room adjoining to which 
Mrs. Harbottle, the occupant, was sitting at the time, 
while two children were in a closet against the door o 
which the ox was lying. The screams of the children 
soon brought several persons to their assistance, by whom 
they and Mrs. Harbottle were speedily rescued. Every 
effort was then made to remove the ox. A bricklayer 
who was consulted said the only means by which the ox 
could be extricated was by taking up the ironwork of the 
area, taking up the stonework in the court, and excavat- 
ing for several feet across the court. A number of men 
were accordingly set to work, and ultimately, by means 
of planks and pulleys, they succeeded in getting the 
animal up. 





The first meeting of the newly-elected town council of 
Dublin took place on Monday, when Mr. Benjamin Lee 
Guinness, the great brewer, was elected Mayor, on the 
motion of Alderman Roe, the eminent distiller, seconded 
by Mr. Darcey, an extensive brewer. 

“The Hall” was formally rebaptized on Monday 
under the new title of the ‘ Loyal Catholic and Repeal 
Association,” Mr. John O’Connell and Father Gilligan 
standing as sponsors at the interesting ceremony. In 
the course of the proceeding the former announced that 
the word ‘‘ Catholic ” was to remain as a prefix until the 
intended persecution of Lord John Russell and the bigots 
of England was effectually repelled. In a financial point 
of view, the additional cognomen of “Catholic” appears 
to have been, so far, a failure, the rent this week having 
declined from £14 odd shillings, the previous week's 
receipts, to £9 19s. 1d. 

The estates coming into market in Ireland continue to 
present in general as large an amount of incumbrances 
as their predecessors. In the case of William Boswell, 
the yearly rental in Westmeath is £381, the incum- 
brances are £9450, besides interest and arrears of 
annuity as far as known, £6299, being nearly a total of 
£16,000 charged upon £381 per annum. Another en- 
cumbered property, that of Daniel Cronin Coltsman, in 
Kerry and Cork, is estimated at an annual profit rent of 
£2919, the encumbrances are set down, according to the 
petition, at £53,934, but the “‘interest or arrears of 
annuity not known.’ In the case of William Henry 
Magan, where Louisa, Baroness Von Reitzenstein, 
widow, is petitioner, the net annual value of the proper- 
ties in Westmeath and Dublin is set down at £5898, the 
encumbrances are estimated at £105,791, but “ interest 
not known.” 

A man named Bourke, in the employment of the 
Reverend Mr. Butson, of Clonfert, while on his death- 
bed, last week, made a full confession of all the circum- 
stances relating to the murder of Mr. Butson’s steward, 
which took place in September, 1845. From the state- 
ment made by Bourke it appears that the gun used be- 
longed to Mr. Butson, and, after fulfilling its deadly 
purpose, was again replaced in the reverend gentleman's 
room. Suspicion had strongly attached to Christopher 
and John Coates (brothers to the former steward), and a 
man named Joseph Bergin, all in the employment, at 
the time, of the reverend gentleman. Those parties 
were arrested, but from insufficient evidence were libe- 
rated, and since then no clue could be discovered to the 





perpetrators of this dreadful murder. The confession 
made by this man will now bring the guilty parties to 
| justice; there were several ip in the conspiracy to 
| deprive this man of life, nearly all of whom left Ireland 
for America after the tragedy was completed. 
A highway robbery and attempt at assassination was 
committed near Litterkenny on Saturday morning on the 
| person of James Johnston, Esq., of Woodlands, agent 
| to Colonel Pratt, of Cabra Castle, who has an estate near 
| that town. It appears that the robbers were aware that 
| Mr. Johnston had received a considerable sum of rents 
| the day before, and lay in wait for him as he rode home, 
| with the intention, it is clear, of taking not only his 
| money, but his life. Fortunately, however, the bullet 
| missed the rider, but shot the horse, and the villains then 
| plundered Mr. Johnston of all his money, and beat him 
in a shocking manner. 
On Friday night week an outhouse in the town of 
r woman and her child were 
allowed, for charity, to sleep for the night, caught fire 
by some accident, and both mother and child unhappily 
perished in the flames, 
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Curapean Democracy, 


AND ITS OFFICIAL ACTS. 


This page is accorded to an authentic Exposition of the 

Opinions and Acts of the Democracy of Europe: as such 

we do not apse any rance of 

opimon, and, therefore, limit our own responsibility to 
au ticity of the statement, 








‘We found ourselves unprepared, owing to unforeseen 
circumstances, with our usual amount of matter under 
this head last week ; and by an error of the press our 
announcement to that effect did not appear. The 
address of the Italian National Committee to the French 
Assembly, which we subjoin, reached us too late for in- 
sertion; we, however, communicated it at once to the 
Morning Herald and other papers, and from that journal 
we now reprint it, together with its own leading article 
upon the address. 

Our main object, it will be recollected, in these weekly 
pages is not to accomplish a propaganda of any peculiar 
political view, so much as to assist political thinkers in 
this country, whether sympathizing or not with Demo- 
eratic tendencies in Europe, to appreciate them, and the 
parties who are their authorised exponents, fairly and 
accurately. There are two questions, however, affecting 
the Republican National Party in italy on which it is 
really impossible that Englishmen, of whatever political 
ereed, can arrive at opposite conclusions. Adopting the 
very words of the Morning Herald of Monday last, 
December 2— The first is as to the necessity of doing away 
with the fis, the corrupt, and the abominable govern 
ment of t Poon of Home; and the second is as to the 

ischi , the impolicy, and the injustice of the 
French invasion and occupation of the Eternal City. 

In spite of the extreme difference of its own political 
views, we know of no journal in this country which has 
been more truly and eloquently just to the rights of the 
Roman Republic than the Morning Herald; and we feel 
that we cannot better occupy our space than by repro- 
ducing its leading article entire, as a sample of generous 
and true appreciation despite an extreme disparity of 
political convictions. 

Itis peculiarly appropriate also to the time; and mg 
a ground of opposition to Papacy, more practical, and 
at the same time more elevated and just, than any that 
has yet been taken in recent discussions. 





ADDRESS OF THE ITALIAN NATIONAL 
COMMITIEE 
To tHe NaTIONAL ASSEMBLY OF FRANCE. 


Gentlemen,—On the 2nd of July, 1849, after a re- 
sistance of two months, your troops touk possession 
of Rome. The Government of the Republic was over- 
thrown. 

Your forces entered, you then said after victory—for 
you held different language before—to protect the Pope 
against the yoke of Austrian intervention, And now 
Austria is encamped in the Legations, and oppresses and 
murders at her pleasure. She occupies Bologna—she 
fortifies herself in Aucona. 

Your forces entered to restore peace to the Roman 
States. Your peace is a military partition of territory, 
maintained by 25,000 or 30,000 foreign bayonets. 

They entered to reéstablish public order, disturbed by 
what you call a faction, to assure to the Roman popula- 
tion good government and true liberty. Such were your 
promises, attested in your latest despatches, repeated at 
the tribune, recorded in a dictatorial, almost menacing, 
letter of the President of France. And the very shadow 
of liberty has disappeared. Rome is in the hands of a 
despotic clerical government. Pius IX. has renewed 
the tradition of Gregory XVI. 

We said to you then,—Gentlemen, you are deceived. 
The faction is Rome and the whole population. A. fac- 
tion is a minority seeking to seize upon power byintrigue 
or terror. To possess themselves of power, the Repub- 
licans of Rome awaited the almost unanimous manifes- 
tation of the People, legally convoked and represented. 
The Republic, proclaimed by a Constituent Assembly, 
was sanctioned by the spontaneous and pacific expres- 
sion of adhesion of all the communes of the Roman 
States. Behold their addresses—verify them. You 
cannot avoid seeing that a system of terror at Rome 
would have been, not merely criminal, but impossible. 
The reign of terror commences only with you; but it 
= ae change the People, and it will obtain nothing from 
the Pope. 

Well, gentlemen, the faction has now been conquered, 
proscribed, imprisoned full seventeen months. The army 
is dissolved—the National Guard is dissolved—the re- 
organization of the state from above is complete. What 
have you obtained from the people? What have you ob- 
tained from the Pope? 

The People is sad—sombre—irritated ; it hates and de- 
spises you; and to restrain it, you are obliged to send 
reinforcements to your corps of occupation. 

The Pope has yielded nothing. You would demand 
from him, you said, the principles of the statute—the 


a friendly people, the gold, the blood, and the honour of 
France. 


Gentlemen, seventeen months ago it might have been 
that you were yourselves deceived ; Europe now knows 
that it is France that has been betrayed—France whose 
initiative for good is threatened with destruction at 
Rome—France, whose soldiers take part in arms at the 
Saturnalia of a power which is expiring, and in the con- 
demnation to twenty years’ imprisonment of young men 
guilty of illuminating their windows with tri-coloured 
Bengal lights. 

Gentlemen, they are your colours which are there con- 
demned ; it is your republican flag which is being nailed 
to the galleys. A thought hostile to your liberty broods 
over all this shameful episode; it directed your arms 
against Rome, because that was the price of an electoral 
bargain; it deals abroad a first blow to the institutions 
which you conquered in February ; it desired to train the 
soldiers of France to fire, wherever it might be, on the 
republican fiag; it sought a second Algeria; through 
Rome it prepares a Satory; by the crusade against the 
Italian Republic it prepares that expedition of Rome 
against the interior, which one of your orators announced 
to you with such audacity, and which your majority, 
gentlemen, enfeebled, enervated by the crime which you 
have allowed to be committed, was able to hear proclaimed 
with indifference. 

Members of a National Committee, of which the nu- 
cleus was elected by sixty members of that Assembly 
which you dispersed by your bayonets, and which has 
been completed by the choice of a great number of [talian 
patriots, all bound together by the same idea; inter- 
preters of the vows of the Roman populations again sub- 
jected by you to the law of silence, we come, gentlemen, 
to renew before you, and to France, the protest of Rome 
against | ed violation of her territory, against the over- 
throw of her Republic, against the prolonged occupation 
of your troops. 

e protest, in the name of Article 5 of the Preamble 
of your Constitution—ia the name of your official decla- 
rations of the 16th, 24th, and 26th of April—in the name 
of the solemn vote of your Assembly of the 7th of May— 
in the name of the written declarations of M. de Cour- 
celles, on the 13th of June—in the name of the engage- 
ments solemnly entered into at the tribune by your 
President of the Council, avd by your Ministers in the 
sittings of the 13th, 18th, and 19th of October, 1849. 

e protest, in the name of the imperishable right of 
nations—in the name of eternal justice—in the name of 
God, who has created his people for liberty, and not for 
oppression by brute force. 

ou may, gentlemen, put down our protest—for a 
time ; you cannot refute it. We said to you, seventeen 
months ago, restore the right of suffrage to the Roman 
people, and let it prociaim its inmost desires concerning 
the Government which you have reimposed upon it; 
and we repeat our demand to-day. Summon the people 
to vote—it will accomplish our victory by the suffrage. 
Recall your troops—it will conquer for us by insurrection, 
4 You know this, gentlemen, and therefore you will not 

o it. 

You entered Rome, because you dared not forbid the 
entry of the Austrians into the Legations, You remain 
there, because you dare not hear the mighty cry of 
* Vive la Republique,” which two hours after your de- 
parture would be raised to declare your policy criminal 
and false. 

Remain, then, gentlemen. It may be that the lesson 
is not yet complete—it may be in order that the national 
Italian thought, of which Rome has been the cradie and 
must be the temple, shall have a more resistless outburst 
—that for some short time yet all eyes may behold the 
spectacle of the Papacy depending for its reign on foreign 
bayonets alone. 

ut take care, gentlemen, lest Europe should one day 
say to France, ‘‘ The nation which destroys the liberty of 
others has no right to the enjoyment of itherself”’; take 
care lest history say of you, ‘‘ After having submitted to 
the policy of eorruption they inaugurated the policy of 
cowardice. They had neither the frank brutality of crime, 
nor the blessed courage of repentance.” 
For the Italian National Committee, 

JosEPH Maazzin1, 

JosePpH Sigtori, 

AURELIO SarFi, 

AURELIO SaLiczTI, 

Matria Monreccul. 

Czsare AGosTINI, Secretary. 

London, Nov. 11, 1850. 


(From the Morning Herald of Dec. 2nd.) 

The ex-Triumvir of Rome—Mazzini—however men 
may differ from him in opinion—must by all be admitted 
to be a man of conspicuous ability, energy, and elo- 
quence, and one who for more than twenty years of an 
agitated life has uniformly played aremarkable and con- 
sistent, if not always a wise and prudent part in the 
affairs of his country. 

The son of a physician of considerable repute at Genoa, 
Mazzini, like most young Italians of respectable family, 
dedicated himself at an early age to the study of the 





laws of your civil code, a complete judicial reform, a 
iaunicipal and provincial organization founded on elec- | 
tion, a deliberate assembly for finances, an almost uni- | 
versal amnesty, and the secularization of the Admini- 
stration, He has given nothing. You declared that | 
there should be no inquisitorial researches into the past; | 
he has replied to you by dismissals and arrests en masse. 
You boasted* that you would not permit any acts of vio- | 
lence to be committed under your eyes; and some few 
weeks ago under your own eyes, six persons were executed | 
ior past political offences. 

Behold, gentlemen, the results of your expedition to | 
Rome, for which you have sacrificed, in the murder of | 


| 
| 


* Sitting of the Assembly of Oct. 18, Speech of the President 
of the Council. 





law, and was in due course admitted an advocate. But 
with the eager and impetuous zeal of some of his coun- 
trymen, the Pandects and the Code were soon abandoned 
for politics, and the future tribune and triumvir had 
scarcely more than attained man’s estate when he found 
himself an object of suspicion and surveil/ance to some 


| of the authorities of his own country. This is neither 


surprising nor wonderful. Anterior to 1830 all the Go- 


| vernments of Italy but one were obscurantist and re- 


trograde—and, perhaps, there was not among them all, 
with the exception of the Popedom and the Cabinet of 
Naples, a Government who had less excuse to offer for 
its sins of commission and of omission than the Cabinet 
of Sardinia. 

The French revolution of 1830 found many of the 
young men of Genoa and Turin ripe for change; and, 


considering the excitement and effervescen 

were communicated from Paris and the French. Pen 
to the kingdom of Savoy, it is not wonderful that 
Giuseppe Mazazini, whose extreme opinions were 
viously known, should have been compromised in Fano 
lutionary movements, and obliged, in consequence, to 
from his native city. He was, if we mistake not pn 
demned to death par contumace in 1830, and since then 
for twenty long years (with the exception of his short 
democratical reign of a twelvemonth in Rome) his lif 
has been the life of a wanderer and an exile, . 

Of most of the secret societies which have been formed 
for the independence and political unity of Italy Mazzinj 
has been a leading member. Of two or three of them he 
has been the founder, the apostle, the confessor—al] in- 
deed, but the martyr or the victim. Of the ancient 
Carbonari he was in his youth a zealous member, and of 
the societies of Young Italy and of Young Europe he 
may be pronounced to have been the ablest and the fore. 
most man. The expedition to Savoy was, we believe 
one of the fruits of his persevering efforts; and the ex. 
pedition to Calabria in 1844,* in which the two unfor. 
tunate brothers Bandiera (sons of an admiral in the ser- 
vice of Austria) suffered, was originated and matured by 
a mind fertile in expedients against existing govern. 
ments and authorities. Such were some of the doings of 
a man who has recently acquired a European notoriety 
asa tribune of Rome; and who, whatever his faults of 
omission or commission, cannot be of any want 
of talent or of zeal,—of any personal or corrupt ends, 
Mazzini, in looking for an independent and united Italy 
is seeking for a chimera which we apprehend will not be 
found in our day, but in pursuing this mischievous, but, 
according to him, brilliant and laudable, phantom, it ig 
impossible to deny that he has exhibited energy, enthu- 
siasm, singleness of purpose, and a literary ability equally 
rare and remarkable. He may, if bi will, be a desperate 
and a dangerous enthusiast, and if we were ourselyes 
officially connected with the Austro-Italian, the Neapo- 
litan, or the Sardinian Governments we should so think 
him, But, admitting this to be so, his appeals to his 
countrymen are not the less remarkable, the less spirit 
stirring, and, by consequence, the less dangerous, 

On two questions, however, without committing our- 
selves to any of the wild theories or extravagant opinions 
of Mazzini, we have thought him right from the com- 
mencement. The first is as to the necessity of doing 
away with the effete, the corrupt, and the abominable 
Government of the Popes of Rome; and the second is 
as to the mischievousness, the impolicy, and the injustice 
- the French invasion and occupation of the Eternal 

ity. 

In his treatise, Le Pape au Dix-neuviéme Siecle, 
Mazzini has shown, with an energy, eloquence, learning, 
and logical power, rarely ceuiel and never carnecnal 
that the sway of the Popes has been licentious an 
leaden—immoral—unclean—and_ brutalizing — blightin 
the mind—blasting the prosperity, and ruining the reli- 
gion, the morals, and manners of his countrymen. He 
has shown—irrefragably shown—that so long as this vile 
and venal sway lasts no improvement can come to Italy; 
while the existence of the Popedom as a temporal Go- 
vernment is equally a danger and a reproach to civilized 
Europe. It is not our purpose to-day to follow the 
Triumvir through his historic illustrations of his theory, 
but we cannot—in commenting on the address of the 
Italian National Committee to the National Assembly of 
France, and published in the Morning Herald of Satur- 
day—forbear from pointing out what remarkable con- 
firmation the theory of Mazzini receives from recent facts, 
and how the result of the French expedition proves, not 
only its inconsiderateness and impolicy, but its utter 
powerlessness in dealing with a Government which arro- 
gates to itself a character of infallibility. Such a Go- 
vernment is, in human affairs, not to be mended or 
moulded—is not to be corrected—or patched up for a few 
years, Such a Government must be swept altogether 
away, unless, indeed, the intention of the parties sustain- 
ing it is to place an extinguisher on human reason—and 
to oppose a barrier to human improvement. 

The address of Mazzini to the National Assembly of 
France is unanswerable, because it is every word true. 
The logic of rhetoric is easily assailable, but the logic of 
facts there is no withstanding. The exiled and fallen 
‘Triumvir tells the Government of France that they en- 
tered Rome to protect the Pope against the Austrians, 
yet the Austrians are now encamped in the Legations— 
now occupy Bologna—now fortify themselves in Ancona. 
He tells them that they entered Rome professedly to 
establish order, which was not compromized—to restore 
peace, which was not disturbed—and to establish true 
liberty, which was never endangered. He tells them that 
the result of their interference, and of seventeen months’ 
military occupation, has been to replace Pius 1X. cer- 
tainly ; but to restore at one and the same time the des- 
potism and the abominations of a Popish sacerdotal Go- 
vernment, and to destroy every vestige of liberty and 
every scintilla of free opinion. ‘The reign of terror and 
of blood is again restored, The Government is the Pope, 
the cardinals, the priests and their minions, the sac- 
ristans, while the so-called faction of disaffected is the 
whole Roman people—the nation at large. Arrests, de- 
nunciations, and executions have commenced and con- 
tinue. ‘Ihe press is silenced and destroyed. Municipal 
government has ceased to exist. There is no Repre- 
sentative Assembly. No Communal Councils exist. 
Espionage and the Inquisition are as active as in the 
middle ages; and banishments and imprisonments, 
without rhyme or reason, continue to be the order of 
the day. Among the thousands incriminated, not ten 
have been brought to trial; and what is called b 
a cruel mockery justice has been administered, 
should we not say tnflicted, with closed doors. The 
cardinal ministers are ineapable; the clerical subordi- 
nates debauched and corrupt. The national debt has 








* Our contemporary is here somewhat in error: we may take 





a future opportunity of explaining the history of this expedition. 
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jnirensed, whi 


taxation, diminishes. Hundreds of respectable families | land, per Mr. Chapman, 8s. 6d.; 
to beg, and many among them have com- | C 


ee  icide, from desperation and despair. Yet this 

ihe incepenle ne infamous—the diabolical—the God- 

h Re ublican bayonets, and which dares to fulmi- 

nate its bulls, and to erect its synods, in an independent 
, and among a Protestant people. 


Government which has been restored by | 


Can such wickedness, combined with such weakness, | 


much longer ? 

Notwithstanding the Presidential letter to M. Edgar 
Ney, promising to Rome a general amnesty, a secula- 
isation of the Government, the Napoleon Code, and a 
a] administration, the Romans have obtained no- 
thing. They are governed now as in the days of Gregory 
xvi, of obscurantist and medigval memory. 

No wonder, therefore, that the Romans, as Mazzini 
gays, hate and despise the name of the French Cabinet. 
No wonder they are prepared to rise as one man against 
Pope and priests the instant the French army of occupa- 
tion is witbarewp, 











Assorintive Progress, 


—~ ——— 


—We call them “branches,” but, in truth, branches 
cannot ‘be. They are illegal, so when we say branches 


while the revenue, notwithstanding inordinate Communal Building Fund :—Leeds, £1 3s. 6d, ; Sunder- 


Drigglington, per Mr. 
layton, 10s. The cash from Sunderland on the 15th of 
July was duly received; but owing to the change from 
the Tribune to the Leader the acknowledgment sent 
did not appear. The items were Mr. Humby, £1; Mr. 
Potts, 2s. 61.; Mr. Chapman, 2s. 6d. Communal Build- 
ing, 15s. subscription.—D. G. 

Havirax Brancu.—On Wednesday last the first an- 
nual festival of the Halifax branch of the Redemption 
Society was held in the Odd Fellows’ Hall, when about 
400 of the members and friends of the society partook of 
a social cup of tea, The Rev. E. R. Larken, Rector of 
Burton-by-Lincoln, was called tothe chair. He said it 
gave him great satisfaction to witness such a respectable 
assembly present to do homage to that principle with 
which some of them were familiar. His connection with 
the society had been long—it had been from the com- 
mencement, and he had had the greatest pleasure in see- 
ing the zealous efforts of persons connected with it, 
more especially those of his friend, Mr, Green, from 


| whom they would hear many interesting particulars. 
| The object of the Redemption Society was to redeem the 


| their condition. 


working classes from the evils that surrounded them. It 
could not be denied that much misery existed among the 
working classes, and that much uncertainty pervaded 
They might to-day be prosperous but 


| thrown out of employment to-morrow. The end and aim 
' 
Repemption SocreTy.—FoORMATION oF BRANCHES, 


we must be understood as epeaking of districts, collec- | 


tions, &c, Before a collecting district can be formed | 


and carried on, there must be some one determined to 
Jabour incessantly, almost irrespective of success. 


Wherever a man of this practical character is found, | 


a prosperous district will be the result; and without 
some of this workableness a branch or district cannot be 
formed with any chance of success. In London there is 
nominally a branch, yet, as there is not one who will 
work, it is nearly a blank as respects our society; and 
there are hundreds willing to contribute, but not one is 
found to collect. Yet we dare say that our London 
friends are no more engaged on a Sunday morning and 
afternoon than we of Leeds are. The same may be said 
of allthe great towns. These remarks have been soli- 
cited by a friend in London. 
it is first necessary that there should be five or six 
willing to meet weckly, to act as president, secretary, 
treasurer, and two auditors. It must still be borne in 
mind that all these officers are but nominal; in fact, they 
are but so many friends meeting weekly to manage, col- 
lect, and remit the moneys of their fellow-members to 
Leeds. When such a number in any place agrees to 
start a district they must communicate with Mr. Hobson, 
our secretary, and they will be supplied with collecting- 
books, rules, and tracts. These tracts can be sent from 
the depdt in London, enclosed in any bookseller’s parcel 
that the applicants may name, by giving the address of 
such bookseller’s London agent. As many as can be 
found must distribute these tracts by house-row, request- 
ing each householder to read them carefully over till he 
calls again next Sunday. With your collecting-book in 
hand fulfil your promise the following Sunday, and 
solicit their adhesion. Having collected all excepting 
such as wish to read them again, and having left No. 2 
tract with those who wish to know more of the society, 


relay your tracts in a fresh batch of houses. Continue 
this, and you will find that at the end of six months you 
will have made considerable progress. When the dis- 


trict is small, as it must be at first, you must meet for 
the transaction of your weekly business in some friend’s 
or temperance house, where you can do so gratis. For 
this purpose select the most respectable house you can 
get. Here you must meet every week to audit the 
collector’s books and do the business of the district. 
A quire of folio post, stitched, and covered with crown 


In order to form a district | 


of the Redemption Society was to make the eondition of 


| the working classes prosperous. It provided a remedy 


for all the evils to which they were exposed. As a 
minister of the Gospel he should be the last person to 
deny that if Christianity had its full sway, the evils of 
which they complained would not exist. But, at the 
same time, they must distinguish true Christianity from 
that which was recognized under that name. They knew 
if Christianity had its full spiritual working in the eleva- 
tion of man, it was necessary that the institutions of the 
country should be in accordance with the principles of 
that Christianity. If this was not the case, man iden- 
tified abuses connected with that system of religion 
which might have been the greatest blessing to him, and 
the means of bringing him up for a higher state of things 
hereafter. The reverend gentleman was succeeded b 
Mr. David Green, of Leeds, who said that it was formed 
in the year 1845, and was enrolled by Act of Parliament, 
to give it legal protection, It had begun without a 
enny, but was now worth several thousands of pounds. 
thad an estate in Wales of 160 acres of land, in the 
centre of which they were about to erect a large build- 
ing, composed of small cottages, which would be fitted 
up in the very best style. There would very likely be no 
fire-places in the houses, but they would be warmed from 
the centre of the building. A drawing-room would also 
be provided, in which the people would spend their time 
after they had finished their labour. There would also 
be a library in connection with the building, and instruc- 
tion of every kind would be given, so that the people 
might be as intelligent as any other class of persons. 


| They would not meddle with religion, because they had 


paper, ruled by hand to your liking, will be quite sufficient | 


for your members’ book. A minute book composed of 
a quire of quarto post will fulfil all requisites in that 
matter ; sl acommon shilling memorandum book will 
do for your debtor and creditor account with the society. 


In the collecting books you will have the weekly pay- | 


ments of members; in the members’ book you need only 
enter the payments quarterly. Whatever parties wish 
to become candidates you will have to give their names, 
address, age, married or single, number of children, trade, 
profession, &c. These facts you must enter in your 
members’ book, and you must send them to Leeds 
to be passed, sending 6d. each name to be entered. 
The rules and acts of Parliament are due to each for 
the Gd. entrance fee. All parties thus entered are can- 
didates. In order to become full members they must pay 
the minimum of one penny per week for six months. 
The district secretary must, at the end of that time, send 


| committee to carry out the purposes of the foregoing re- | 


not aright to do so, for they thought that each man 
ought to judge for nimself. Mr. Isaac Bates moved, 
and Mr. Nicholson seconded, the following resolution :— 
‘That as labour is the source of all wealth, it is neces- 
sary, in order that the labourer may enjoy a greater por- 
tion of the fruits of his labour than he does at the pre- 
sent time, to commence business on his own account; 
and an opportunity now presents itself in the objects 
sought by the Redemption Society.” A vote of thanks 
was then given to Mr. Green and the chairman, and the 
meeting broke up soon after. 

HupDERSFILD.— UNION oF Democratic AND SOCIAL 
RerorMeRs.—At a meeting of the friends of democratic 
and social reform, held at the Albion Hotel, Nov. 28th, 
1850, Mr. George Brook in the chair, the following gen- 
tlemen then present agreed to form themselves into a 
committee, with power to add to their number, for the 
purpose of endeavouring to promote the union of all 
political and social parties in Huddersfield ;—Messrs, 
John Brook, William Hirst, Samuel Mitchell, John 
Hirst, Joseph Oldfield, George Scholefield, John Ashton, 
David France, J. W. Gardner, Uriah Studdard, Samuel 
Biddle, Joseph Smith, Charles Gledhill, Thomas Jaques, 
Lawrence Pitt Keithley, It was further resolved that 
the following gentlemen, with the chairman, be a sub- 


| solution, and to summon the general committee, when 


the same may seem expedient, and that five members 
shall constitute a quorum:—L, P. Keithley, J. Hirst, 


| G. Scholefield, J. Smith, J. Brook, Charles Gledhill, J. W. 


Gardner, John Ashton. Resolved, that the next place 


| of meeting shall be at the Christian Brethren’s room in 


Albvion-street, and that the day and time of meeting 


| shall be Wednesday evening, at seven o’clock, and that 
| the next meeting be convened on Wednesday, the 4th of 


the names of such as have been candidates for six months, | 


and who desire to become full members, accompanied 
with 6d. for their cards of membership, which will be 
transmitted by post. The parties then become full mem- 
bers, and as long as they continue to pay the minimum 
of one penny per week they have full jurisdiction over 
the funds of the society, and may prosecute all who 
Violate the rules of the society, The district committee 


December. Resolved, That Mr. Thornton Hunt and the 
Reverend E. R. Larken be requested to visit Hudders- 
field for the purpose of explaining the principles of As- 


| sociation, and the duty of social reformers in respect to 


must send all moneys collected of the members and | 


donors in full to Leeds. It may be sent in sums from 1s. 
to 10s. in postage stamps, above that sum in post-office 
orders, made payable to Mr, William West, treasurer, 
Uppertead-row, Leeds, or in half £5 notes to the same 
address, Any special information may be had on appli- 
cation to Mr. D. Green, bookseller, Briggate, Leeds. 
To spread a knowledge of the society, public meetings 
or lectures may be got up as the parties are able. 

Oneys received for the week ending December 2ud, 
1850:—Leeds, £2 2s. 9d,; Sunderland, per Mr. Chap- 
man, £2 0s. 9d.; Hyde, per J. Bradly, 9s.; Driggling- 
ton, per Mr. Clayton, 5s.; Manchester, per Mr. G. 

tasham, £1 1s.; West Bromwich, Mr. Davis, 6d. 


the political movements of the day.—Signed on behalf of 
the meeting, Georce Brook, Chairman, 


Papiuam.—On Nov. 24, two lectures were delivered 
in the Odd Fellows’ Hall, Padiham, by David Green, of 
Leeds, on the Aims and Objects of the Redemption 
Society. The chair was taken both afternoon and evening 
by Dr. Uttey, of Burnley, a gentleman whose services 
and purse both in adversity and prosperity, have ever been 
at the command of the cause. Mr. Green stated, that 
the society seeks to unite all men in the great work of 
association. By securing the physical comforts of man, 
you render virtue possible; by neglecting them, you pro- 
long the reign of civilized anarehy. Industry, economy, 
and prudence, are the weapons by which the society is 
assured of success, While it respects the prejudices of 
men, it earnestly labours to propagate truth. The doc- 
trines of the Temperance Society it has espoused from 
the first, and added them to the principles of association, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Sarurpay, Dec. 7. 





The enthronization of Cardinal Wiseman took 
lace yesterday, at the church of St. George’s, 
uthwark, with the ceremonial prescribed by the 
Roman Catholic Church for the induction of an arch- 
bishop to his see. Considering the great excitement 
which prevails on the subject of Cardinal Wiseman’s 
installation, it might have been expected that some 
indications of it would have been presented to view. 
But the reverse was the fact. The precinets of the 
building wore the usual aspect of tranquillity, and 
pre quiet outside was reflected by po om inside 
oors. 


The sombre character of St. George’s derived addi- 
tional dimness from one of the foggiest mornings of 
the winter season. Nor was arti lustre, that gor- 

eous accessary to the service of the Roman Catholic 

hurch, much resorted to in aid of the feeble light 
which glimmered through the windows of St. George’s. 
For half an hour after visitors were admitted to their 
seats, nothing preparatory was observable ; the organ 
was hushed and the choir silent; but about half-past 
eleven the preparations were observable in every part of 
the edifice. An acolyte came in this direction with a 
thurifer; another carried a crucifix to the spot where the 
procession was to form. A chalice was transferred from 
one altar to another by a third. At length the order for 
forming the procession was given by the tolling of a bell, 
and the attendant clergy of the new “ archdiocese 
formed into regular order at its summons, The Car- 
dinal himself, robed in scarlet and white, and wear- 
ing a small scarlet cap, ogee from the sacristy, 
his flowing train borne by two train bearers. After 
a brief pause, at the extreme end of the nave 
of the church, the choir commenced chaunting the 
“ Hallelujah,” from Beethoven's ‘* Mount of Olives,” and 
presently the procession was observed to move up the 
nave in the direction of the central altar, Foremost was 
borne the cross, with lighted candles oneither side. Then 
came the Roman Catholie clergy subject to the new 
archdiocesan’s jurisdiction two by two, habited accordi: 
to their respective ranks and orders. The peculiarity o 
the Oratorian costume was striking. At length the Car- 
dinal himself appeared, wearing a gorgeous mitre and 
pallium., A canopy, fringed with silk and gold, was 
borne over his path by (it was stated) the “ converts” 
exclusively. There were about two hundred between 
the secular Gevay one the various religious orders in 
the procession. stly came Dr, Doyle, robed in the 
usual sacrificial vestments, preceded by Dr. Cox, the Re- 
verend Mr. Cotter, and the Reverend Mr. Daniel, as mas- 
ters of the ceremony, deacon, and sub-deacon, Having 
reached the screen which fronts the sanctuary, the Car- 
dinal was led into a small compartment at the left of the 
principal altar, called the Chapel of the Blessed Eucha- 
rist, whence, after a brief interval, the procession moved 
within the sanctuary, Cardinal Wiseman kneeling at the 
foot of the altar, and the celebrant clergyman ascending 
its steps, assisted by the deacon and sub-deacon. The 
customary form of prayer having been read, the mitre, 
which had been exchanged for ascarlet cap a short time 
before, was formally placed upon the head of the new 
archbishop, whilst the crosier, emblematic of his authority, 
was also placed in his hands. He was then conducted to 
the archiepiscopal chair, at the foot of which the whole 
body of the clergy made the usual obeisance—kissing the 
cardinal’s ring in recognition of his spiritual authority. 
The solemnities of high mass were then proceeded with ; 
after which the Bull was publicly read, in virtue of which 
Cardinal Wiseman the archiepiscopal jurisdic- 
tion of Westminster, The proceedings closed with the 
presentation of an address to the new “archbishop” and 
an exhortation delivered by him from the pulpit (with the 
mitre on his head, and the crosier in his hand), in which 
he impressed upon his clergy the duties and obligations 
incidental to their important mission. 


His Eminence afterwards dined with twenty of the 
principal clergy, the largest number the refectory was 
capable of accommodating, and subsequently gave a 
grand soirée at the episcopal residence in Golden-square, 








There have of late been a variety of rumours in circu- 
lation as to further legal changes in, and even an ad- 
dition to, the judicial bench. Lord Langdale will, 
it is reported, resign, at no very distant period, the 
Mastership of the Rolls. The short experience of 
only two Vice-Chancellors is said to be so unfavour- 
able to that experiment, as to be likely to lead, on the 
reassembling of Parliament, to the introduction of a 
measure for the re&ppointment of a third, to keep 
down the pressure of suits in Equity, Now that 
Lord Cottenham is ill and abroad, Lord Lyndhurst 
almost depiived of sight and unfit for business, Lord 
Campbell occupied in the Queen’s Bench, Lord 
Chancellor Truro unable to greatly reduce the arrear of 
appeals in the Court of Chancery, and Lord Brougham 
threatening to pay a visit in the spring to the United 
| States, some further provision for the exercise of the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords on the meeting 
of Parliament will, it is obvious, have to be made; so 
there is a very prevalent belief (we may add, a strong de- 
sire) that, should the senior puisne Baron of the Exche- 
quer be then disposed to retire on the pension he has so 
well earned, a peerage would be conferred on him, And, 
we regret to say, that one of the ablest judges in West- 
minster-hall is at present very seriously unwell,—Dai/y 
News. 

The Privy Council which was to have been held on 
Tuesday next has been postponed until ‘Thursday, the 
12th instant. Parliament will then probably be pro- 





rogued till the beginning of February. 
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Lord Westmoreland is understood to have contradicted 
the statement which a in the Times that he was 
about tobe removed to Vienna. The noble lord remains 
in Berlin, but may, perhaps, proceed on a temporary 
mission to Vienna. 

It is said that the contest at Aylesbury will lie between 
Mr, Serjeant Byles and Mr. F. Calvert,Q.C. Mr. Byles 
has issued a Protective and High Church address, and 
Mr. Calvert (the brother of Sir H. Verney), in his mani- 
festo, gives an almost unqualified assent to the Govern- 


ment. 

Although we were not troubled much during the past 
month with “ fog,” so common in November, we had to 
endure its murky disagreeableness throughout the whole 
of yesterday, Little business was transacted in the 
City and its environs without the aid of gas or candles; 
and though we had at intervals a streak of daylight to 
cheer our hopes, it soon vanished, thus disappointing our 
expectations, and leaving us in apparently deeper dark- 
ness than before. 

An accident, by which several persons were injured, 
and the lives of a ee many others placed in jeopardy, 
occurred near the London-bridge terminus of the Croydon 
Railway yesterday. The 8.15 a.m. train for Croydon had 
barely cleared the station, when a spare engine and 
tender, belonging to the South-Eastern Company, came 
up, apparently to take upatrain. Owing to the density 
of the fog, the engine-drivers did not perceive each other 
until it was too late to prevent collision, and the engine 
of the Croydon train ran with great force into the tender 
of the South-Eastern Company. The concussion was so 
great that the tender was broken to pieces, and a great 
number of the persons who were going to Croydon were 
forced from their seats, and eight or nine were much 
bruised or otherwise injured, but no limbs were broken. 
It is stated that a signal-man ought to have been placed 
some distance down the line to caution the drivers, as the 
fog was so thick that no one could see above a yard or so 
distant. 

Several instances of incendiarism have lately occurred 
in the county of Down and other parts of the north, and 
in no instance have the offenders been detected. 





The news from Berlin is very unsatisfactory. We 
have now a report of the discussion in the Second 
Chambers, which led to the adjournment of their 
sittings till the 3rd of January. Manteuffel’s at- 
tempt to defend his conduct was a total failure. 
Baron Vincke replied to him in a powerful indignant 
speech, denouncing the cowardly course taken by 
Ministers to conciliate Austria and Russia. He con- 
cluded by moving an address, of which the following 
passage will show the tenor. Referring to the en- 
gagements entered into with Austria, it says :— 

“We consider that, by these engagements, the rights 
of the two noble Germanic races of Hesse and Holstein, 
in opposition to oppression and arbitrary power, are sur- 
rendered, in the sight of the whole armed Prussian peo- 
ple. By these your Majesty’s high-hearted intentions to 
win for the German fatherland a constitution worthy of 
its dignity and value in Europe, are neutralized for an 
indefinite period, if not for ever; the honour of Prussia 
is violated, its political power misappreciated, and a fu- 
ture prepared, in which the highest advantages of the 
nation—freedom, national rank, and even its civilization 
—will be extremely endangered. 


“Under the terrible impression of such announce- 
ments, we feel impelled, by the holy obligations of reve- 
rence and fidelity to your Majesty and your illustrious 
house, of patriotic attachment to this beloved land, of 
unbounded devotedness to its world-wide renown, to pray 
your Majesty, above all things, to put an end to the sys- 
tem by which the land has been brought into its present 
critical position, and whose instruments are the present 
responsible advisers of the Crown. 

** As representatives of the Prussian nation, we repeat 
in this solemn moment the respectful assurance that your 
Majesty’s faithful people will stand by their King with 
goods and blood to confront all dangers which such a 
return from the present courses may entail.” 

What a wretched piece of business Frederick Willia ¢ 
has made! After summoning 550,000 men to arms, 
expending in one short month fifteen or sixteen 
million of thalers, ruining hundreds of poor families, 
damaging trade, stopping industry, and frightening 
the peaceful inhabitants of Europe out of their wits. 

Telegraphic advices from Vienna announce that the 
points agreed to at Olmntz between Manteuffel and 
Schwarzenberg have received the sanction of both 
courts, and thus peace is secured. Manteuffel re- 
ports that there are 190,000 Austrians in Bohemia, 
and 100,000 in Moravia. The minister has evidently 
been frightened by Austria and the threats of Russia. 

On the 4th instant it was stated at Cassel that the 
Bavarian troops were marching on Hersfeld. Part 
of the Prussian forces at Cassel advanced to meet 





them. This news is partly confirmed by the German 
papers. They assert that on the 3rd instant Prince | 
Thun and Taxis and his staff advanced from Fulda | 
to Hersfeld. Austrian troops were expected at Fulda. | 
On the 4th instant it was reported at Frankfort that | 
a general attack was preparing on the Prussian posi- 
tions. The mobilization of the Wurtemberg army 
has been decreed. 


The French Assembly in its sitting of Thursday voted 

favour of the bill for opening a credit of 8,460,000 f. to 
cover the expenses of the new levy of 40,000 men. As 
this great encrease of the army is likely to prove quite 
useless in face of the pacitic turn which the German 
question has taken, it is proposed to compensate the ex- 
pense of this addition to the effective by an anticipated 
dismissal of an equal number whose service would be 
completed in the spring. 
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There is nothing so revolutionary, because there 18 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 


keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law of 
its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD. 








STATE OF THE GERMAN QUESTION. 

Last week Europe seemed to be on the eve of a 

eneral war. ‘The two greatest powers of the 
Giemen Confederation had called forth all their 
military strength, and only wanted the signal of 
battle to begin that process of marching and coun- 
termarching, of trampling down cornfields and de- 
stroying villages, by which, for five thousand years 
or more, nations have been accustomed to decide 
their controversies. 

The matters ostensibly in dispute were unsub- 
stantial enough. First of all there was the ques- 
tion of a reconstruction of the Federal Germanic 
Constitution. The events of 1848 had pronounced 
a just sentence of incompetency on that product 
of old despotic diplomacy, the Constitution of 
1815, according to which all affairs affecting the 
relations or the common interests of the thirty- 
eight combined states were decided by a Central 
Diet or committee of plenipotentiaries representing 
the Governments of the several states, the larger 
ones singly and the smaller collectively, and pre- 
sided over by Austria. The King of Prussia, 
whose idea of his own mission is that he is the 
man born to create a new form of federal union 
for Germany, took the opportunity to volunteer a 
fundamental modification of this old constitution, 
having for its most obvious feature an encrease of 
the influence of Prussia. Austria, on the other 
hand, though not formally denying the necessity of 
a modification, was true to her retrogressive in- 





stincts in wishing it to be as insignificant as pos- 
sible. Such was the main question. Other sources 
of animosity, however, were the questions of Hol- 
stein and Miss Kina. 


of a Federal army in the affairs of Holstein, should 
such intervention be necessary, yet refused to allow a 
yassage to any such army through her territories. 
And, lastly, the Central Diet having listened to the | 
application made to it by the checkmated Elector of | 

esse-Cassel for the interference of Federal troops 
in the struggle between him and his subjects, 
Prussia, in the midst of whose dominions on 
with a cluster of other small states, stands geogra- 
phically interposed, protested against a military 
movement which would thus affect her territorially, 
and, availing herself of her acknowledged right of 
military way from one portion of her dominions to 
another through Hesse, fortified this protest by 
marching troops of her own into that principality 
and occupying certain positions in it. 

Such were the ostensible forms of a dispute that 
lay really deeper, a dispute between the tendencies 
of. northern and southern Germany ; between semi- 
liberal, active, energetic Prussia, and slow, inactive, 

ternal Austria. Other interests and passions, 

owever, besides those of the two opposed Govern- 
ments, marshalled themselves in the train of the 
dispute, resolved to turn to account the fight that 
was to be going on at any rate. In Prussia, a de- 
mocracy, eager, and all but universal, lent its en- 
thusiasm for the promotion of a war of which it 
made sure of commanding the direction and reap- 
ing the fruits; and, on the other hand, in Austria, 
the Liberalism of Vienna, and the nationalities of 
Italy and Hungary, expecting a compulsory call to 
serve with arms the cause of a detested Govern- 





ment, consoled themselves by seeing therein a pos- | 
sibility of shooting off each in its own direction | 
at the first crisis of the war, and so leaving des- | 
potism deplorably in the lurch. Out of Germany, 
too, the interest was intense. Russia, concealed be- | 
hind Austria’s back, looked forward to a struggle | 
which was either to procure for her policy a new | 
stride westward, or to drive it back to its proper 
Muscovite area; and France and England were 
anxious in proportion to the strength of their re- 
spective prepossessions and to their feeling of the | 
difficulty of remaining neutral. 





| of “ non-intervention ” ! J 
| injustice transacted before our eyes, knowing that 


So matters stood last week. All attempts at 
settlement were reported to have failed. Austria 
had given her ultimatum, with a breathing time of 
a hours ere = thunder of her 
should commence; an ja, it was sai 
stood firm. But dese wom tae wewe 
that matters would not be allowed to go to ex 
tremity. The King of Prussia’s i to 
bluster was known; and it was surmised that, eager 
as he may have at first been for the fray, the sight 
of the riant and tumultuous Democracy which he 
had mustered behind him, had caused him to think 
— of his intention. And as for Austria, | 
an un were two strong reaso 
should wish 20 be pacific. . me why 

These anticipations have been verified. There 
is, it appears, to be no European war—at least, 
none is to grow out of this particular em 
At the very climax of the dispute, and when all z 
world was looking to see the Ambassador of 
Austria shake war out of his sleeve, it was arranged 
by telegraph that the Prime Ministers of Prussia 
and Austria, leaving Berlin and Vienna simul. 
taneously, should meet for personal conference at 
Olmutz, a town situated on the line of railroad 
between the two capitals. At the same moment, 
the dispute was greatly simplified by the offer of 
the Elector of Hesse-Cassel, doubtless not made 
without advice; to deal with his subjects himself, 
and thus permit both armies to evacuate his terri. 
tory without a compromise on either side. This 
left the negotiators at Olmutz less to do; and, 
accordingly, though the precise tenor of their ar- 
rangements has not yet transpired, it has been 
authoritatively announced that their conclusions on 
the Holstein and other questions were such as to 
establish a certain promise of peace. The Russian 
Ambassador was present at the consultation. 


So ends the affair for the present : it remains to 
be seen, however, whether an impulse to war so 
powerfully set in motion, can be arrested by the 
fiat of governors; and especially whether the Ki 
of Prussia shall succeed in bidding back the ro’ 
Democracy of his people. The private enjoyment 
of his pedantic ‘“ mission” as constitution-maker 
for Germany may have possibly been reserved for 
Frederic William by the skill of his Minister Man- 
teuffel; but it is not likely that a pacification, the 


| terms of which have been devised by two states- 


men of the stationary school in concert with a 
Russian ambassador, will prove — to 
the 


_ Prussia, forced by the | Prussian liberalism. As one great motive 0 
European powers to acquiesce in the intervention 


parties to peace has been the fear of the develop- 
ment war might give to certain “ subversive 
theories’—so they name Democracy and So- 
cialism—all over Europe, there is little doubt that 
this fear has helped to determine the character of 
the stipulations. 





CAN ENGLAND AID FOREIGN PATRIOTS? 


Tue Liberal party in Europe has a vast prepon- 
derance in numbers and intelligence, but it is weak 
because it is not united. When thrones were 
threatened in the first acts of the French Revolu- 
tion, Kings and Kaisers banded together to sup- 
port their principles and to crush their foes; a 
common interest produced a common resistance; 
the Royalists were all outraged by the pane 
tion of Revolutionary ideas, and they took up arms 
to avenge the insult. Were the Liberals less out- 
raged by the insolence of Austria and Russia in the 
Hungarian struggle? Did not every Liberal cheek 
burn with indignation at the recital of Hungarian 
wrongs? Were not orators copious and journalists 
sarcastic? Were not “ meetings” held, and 
Austria anathematized by perspiring crowds—did 
not Notting Hill declare its readiness to “rise as 
one man” in the cause of Hungary? And all in 
vain! The flush subsided; the orators had “ said 
their say’; the journalists continued their sar- 
casms; Nottin ill, having paid its score, re 
turned to the domestic circle with an air of very 
considerable importance indeed, as if Europe was 
to be shaken to the centre by that night’s expres 
sion of opinion; and Jones as he drew on bis night- 
cap thought how Haynau would grow pale and 
Nicholas tremble on his throne when to-morrow’s 
Times brought them the report ! 

What prevented the Liberals from acting as the 
Royalists acted? Why, the sneaking philosophy 
We are to see horrible 


a word from us will prevent it; but we abstain, 
because to make good our words would | 
“expensive.” So we remember that “ each nation 
should settle its own affairs.” You waik 
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the streets and see a burly blackguard prevent a 
weak youth from walking on the pavement, and 
then fall upon him with a shower of blows because 
the youth persists ; do you interfere to save the 
youth and see justice done, or do you allow the 
two to “settle their own affairs”? The latter is 
the philosophy of “non-intervention.” If men be- 
lieve in principles they should be ready to fight for 
them. The Royalists are, the Liberals are not. 


We observe the same spirit animating minor 
causes. Wherever the Church or Tory party at- 
tempt to achieve anything they seldom fail from 
want of union; they act in concert; they support 
with purse, with person, and with influence the 
acts of their party. The Liberals are scattered 
jnto cliques, and do nothing, except in the way of 
opposition. 

But because the nation is supine are not indi- 
viduals to act? Because “ non-intervention” is 
the policy of our Government are Englishmen 
forced to remain impotent spectators of wrong? 
The question is serious. As practical men let us 
see how it can be answered. 


When on a recent occasion we showed a means 
of crushing the Papal movement by carrying the 
war into the seat of Papal power we did not mean 
that England was to declare war with Rome. There 
was no casus belli, But the reasons which ought 
to determine intervention are simple enough. ‘The 
philosophy of the matter seems to be this. 


There is a certain solidarity between all Euro- 
pean nations, but in some countries it is more 
direct and extensive than in others. Belgium, for 
example, has a constitution so like our own as to 
make an identity of interests between the two 
countries. Should any movement on the part of 
the Belgian Government attempt to overthrow that 
constitution, or to subvert by violence any of its 
rinciples of freedom, England is bound to inter- 
ere—bound by the vulgarest notions of self-in- 
terest, for in truth her own freedom is assailed, 
and she must battle for her own cause. The 
advantage of fighting this battle on other ground 
is almost too obvious to need remark. ‘The horrors 


MR. COBDEN AND THE PEACE 
MOVEMENT. 

Mr. Coppen has made a new kind of public ap- 
pearance, At the Peace Meeting held in Birming- 
ham last week, he directed a fierce onslaught 
against certain publications containing matter which 
he regarded as hostile to the cause he had come 
there to udvocate. One of these publications was 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. The Daily News 
thus reports the passage in which he referred to 
that periodical :— 

“There is a class of reasoners who tell us that war 
has its favourable sides, that it is not quite so bad as 
some think it. Why, the same might be said of slavery. 
I have heard people say that some good springs out of 
that; and very good sophistry has been used to show 
that slavery has its collateral benefits. But I did not 
expect to find that doctrine where I found it lately, 
published under the sanction of a name from which we 
are accustomed to expect the promulgation of better 
ponciolen-S mean Chambers's Journal ; but there must 

some impostor taking the name of my friend Cham- 
bers: he would not, I am sure, ever allow such doctrine 
to be published under his name.” 

With the justice of this attack we have, of course, 
nothing to do. We are not acquainted with the 
paper in the Edinburgh Journal to which Mr, 
Cobden especially refers; but from his own de- 
scription of is, and from the allusions subsequently 
made to it in the Times, we infer that it is, not an 
exhortation one way or other, but a short essay or 
dissertation, an appreciation, according to the 
writer’s particular sentiments, of the historical and 

hilosophical worth of such agitations as the Peace 
Movement. And if so, then, without the slightest 
wish to interfere between Mr. Cobden and the 
object of his attack, we must say that this new 
mode of furthering his cause to which Mr. Cobden 
has had recourse—that of publicly denouncing 
from the platform such literary expositions as 
offend against his ideas of what ought to be taught 
to the people—is a thing not to be passed over 
without some comment. For, doubtless, Mr, Cob- 
den has generalized the notion thus for the first 
time laid hold of, and has set it down formally 
among those hints for the practical guidance of 
popular leaders that will occupy so conspicuous a 





of civil war are avoided. ‘The battle is fought at 
the expense of others. In such a case the inter- | 
vention should be national, as the cause is na- 
tional, Hungary was a case in point. To our 
shame we let the occasion pass by, and declaimed 
loudly but moved no step. 

When the constitution is not identical with our 
own—as in the case of Italy—national intervention 
is less easily justified. Nevertheless, seeing that 
thousands of Englishmen do really feel deep sym- 


pathy with the Italian party, and would glady assist | 


them in their struggle against despotism, some 
mode of rendering such assistance ought to be le- 
galized. A simple mode exists. Let Government | 





place in the valuable treatise on the Art of Political 
Agitation, which the public may one day expect 
from him, ‘ Denounce at public meetings by name 
any popular book, or any literary periodical in 
which you may discover opinions contrary to 
those on which your movement is founded”—such 
is the rule of efficient agitation which Mr, Cobden 


| may be considered to have recommended by his 
example. And having virtually propounded the 
| rule, he will, doubtless, continue to illustrate it. 


All the literary periodicals of the Empire may 
| henceforth make up their minds to live under the 
terror of a platform-attack from Mr. Cobden, if 
they dare to put forword one thought, one para- 


instead of calling upon the nation to interfere— | graph, that might lead to the consumption of gun- 


instead of applying to Parliament for resources— 
sanction the assistance of any number of indi- 
viduals who might sympathize with the Italians, 
and who might be willing by purse or person to 
lend their individual aid. The Government here 
holds aloof—declares no war as a Government— 
takes no national part; it merely gives to English- 
men the freedom of their own individual actions ; 
suffers them to enlist; suffers them to act for 
themselves. 

The Italian Loan proposed through our columns 
by Mazzini and his party might readily be raised 
if any countenance were given to it by Englishmen 
of position; and if the Government sanctioned 
English aid, we cannot doubt but that it would be 
liberally furnished, and so all the enthusiasm which 
now escapes in the mere vapour of “ meetings,” or 
in rounded periods of leading articles, might then 
take some definite and powerful shape. And this 
without in any way compromising the nation: for 
as a nation, there can be no doubt that the majority 


would be adverse—many furiously opposed—to any | 


intervention in favour of the Republicans. 


Among the many good effects of such a change 
would be the abatement of cant. If sympathy 
were to be shown in acts as well as in rhetoric, 
many a fluent orator would fall silent. ‘The loss to 
public meetings and public journals we could con- 
sole ourselves with, in the encreased reliance to be 
placed upon such expressions of sympathy as did 
force themselves into notice. But, above all, it 
would be gladdening to the hearts of all sincere 
men to know that there really were means open to 
them for the assistance of foreign patriots, fighting 
their own cause, and struggling for human 
progress, 


powder. ‘There is no mistaking the fact; the 
literary men of this country are under a novel kind 
of censorship, and must write very cautiously. 
Dickens’s Household Words may suffer a casti- 
gation some day: even the Penny Cyclopedia is 
not quite safe. 

The fact, whatever we may think of it, ought at 
least to be noted, Theoretically, it amounts to 
nothing less than this—that the Press of this 


thoughts as are approved by the Platform; that a 
man sitting down in his study to express himself 
philosophically on a subject as a whole, shall be 
obliged, under penalties, to issue the same conclu- 
sions and the same forms of language that serve the 
practical man, when, in his zeal for some definite 
cause, he lifts the subject by one of its limbs. In 
| other words, there is to be no difference any longer 
| in England between the mood in which a man is to 
| write a dissertation and the mood in which he is to 
| address a crowd; the poetical way of looking at a 
| thing, and the scientific way of looking at a thing, 
are to be no longer allowed; Mr. Cobden is to be 
| judge of what speculations are fit articles for the 
| market; and the whole thought of the country is, 
| in future, to be transacted either by or to the order 
| of the oratoric faculty, and the expression of that 
| thought is to be set to the oratoric cadence. Be- 
cause it is agreed among all sensible men that war 
is an evil—a thing to be avoided to the last agony 
of suppressed indignation, and indignity silently 
borne—it is to follow, it seems, that no generalities 
are now to be tolerated in our literature respecting 
the influence of the agency of war in past civili- 
zation; and that, whenever a writer shall have 
occasion to refer to the actions of such mili 

personages as Alexander, Cesar, and Napoleon, he 








country shall henceforth manufacture only such | 


shall be required to copy the of certain 
pre nthe seer individuals one we eduld 
name, and call them not great men, but “ wholesale 
butchers,” “monsters in human s' .”” or some- 
thing equally true and elegant! Such, we affirm, 
is the consequence of the maxim of vir- 
tually propounded by Mr. Cobden, if maxim 
is fairly carried out. Let us not be misunderstood. 
We do not deny the right of the platform to com- 
ment on the press, any more than we deny the 
right of the press to comment on the p 
But we do say that a speaker on the platform, 
availing himself of the peculiar circumstances of 
the pr pat ng no rig 4 to denounce axons ® 
iece of purely literary judgment, any more t 
gaa Ce press eis Aight to insist that the 
laws of exact literature shal! regulate the perora- 
tions of the platform. 

Might we, with all respect, tender Mr. Cobden a 
hint? If he is resolved upon attacking the mode of 
thinking that seems so distasteful tohim, would it not 
be best once for all to attack its highest speculative 
representatives? Is it absolutely to the 
success of his new method of agitation that the 
attack should only be made where the noxious 
Opinions are connected with ata | socially 
tangible and commercially vulnerable? If not, did 
Mr. Cobden ever hear of that much talked-of 
philosopher—M. Auguste Comte? Does he know 
that that philosopher of progress, whom sume 
rss nt as oy the best ng most ere 
minds in Fu , treats ¢t n an 
beneficial taflpente of war and aerey te the 
past as an axiom indubitable to an intellect 
trained to scientific thought, and scouts the Non- 
intervention nostrum as an old critical crotchet that 
has nearly served its day? Here is a fountain-head 
of vicious speculation: why not attack it? Or, 
not to go out of our own ce are there not 
similar delinquents here—Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Savage 
Landor, with many others that we could name? 
Why not attack them? Mr. Cobden is not the 
man, surely, to be afraid of catching a Tartar! 

Moreover, does not this mode of serving peace 
look very jike war? Some people might call it in- 
timidation, and might ask whether this fighting 
with the tongue is not itself a deviation from the 
strict “Yea and Nay” principle on which alone 
an absolute Peace-Movement could found itself— 
whether, for example, to name a man with indig- 
nant rhetoric at a public meeting is not as distinct 
| an infliction of pain as to treat him to a sabre-cut ; 

or whether to assail a man’s reputation may not 
| sometimes be as great a commercial damage as to 
send a cannon-shot through his warehouses. We 
know the reply—ihe difference between physical 
force and the moral force of public opinion! But 
that is a reply of which a severe logic would make 
very short work. 

It is a recent peculiarity in Mr. Cobden's mode 
of advocating the Peate-Movement that we have 
been noticing ; we have said nothing on the Peace- 
Movement itself. ‘That movement deserves a pro- 
found and searching criticism, with a view real'y 
to bring out what is useful and wise in it. As one 
of its leaders, Mr. Cobden will, doubtless, accoim- 
plish much good. We hope much more, however— 
allthe country hopes much more—from his services in 
the cause of National Education. It was a matter for 
thanksgiving in all the churches when Mr. Cobden 
attached himself to that movement. There is not 
a man in the country from whom, in various capa- 
cities, and especially in this, more noble work is to 
be expected than from Mr. Cobden; and one re- 
grets to have occasion to find fault with such a 
man at all. 





THE EXAMPLE FOR ENGLAND. 


To wish what is right, and not to obtain it, is the 
condition of weakness, Judging by this rule, we 
must pronounce this great country of England to 
be weaker than some of her “ dependencies.” Eng- 
land, with all her great powers and aspirations, 
allows a weak Whig Ministry to he the measure or 
her satisfaction, consenting to take no more than 
will pass through the puny hands of a Russell er a 
Grey. Canada and the Cape of Good Hope are not 
content with that short measure, butmakesthe.r own 
terms. The history is instructive. Canada desires 
a constitution of the English model; Ministers 
hesitate: Canada rebels: Canada obtains a consti- 
tution of the English model. In breach of old 
compacts, repeatedly assailed, but always main- 
tained by the pertinacious energy of the colonist«, 
Lord Grey ole eye to send to the Cape of Good 
Hope a shipful of convicts: the protests : 
Lord Grey sends the convicts; with great quiet and 
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decorum the Cape rebels: Lord Grey withdraws the | i 


convicts. 
This example has not been lost on other colonies. 
Lord Grey, for instance, has volunteered for the 


Australian =— a Y emaig wap Ley aoe Se 
peculiar felicity of satisfying the mind of hims 
and Mr. Hawes, and of disgusting 
the Australian colonists: from Sydney to Adelaide 
they are murmuring of “independence.” Some 
West Indians have ag _— os aq macy but 
that magnificent colonies so long 
accustomed to bang Al-used, that we have no belief 
in the exhaustion of its patience. 

It was in the midst of the altercation end dis- 
credit occasioned by the Australian Colonies Bill, 
marked as the discussion was by the most unac- 
countable equivocation on the part of Ministers, 
the most monstrous discordance between known 
facts and official assertions, that Lord John Russell 
spontaneously promised to the Cape a constitution 
of the complete English model. It rather took the 
world by su aay os it was supposed that Minis- 
ters were redeeming at the Cape, in reward of its 
energetic outspeaking, the sins which they had 
committed on other colonies. Who would have 
supposed this purely spontaneous boon was a new 
illustration of that iar regard for truth 
which has distinguished the colonial administration 
under the Grey-Hawes régime? 

The Queen’s letters patent were laid before the 
Legislative Council when it opened on the 6th of 
September, and then the true nature of the Minis- 
terial gift became known. No doubt it directed, as 
Lord John Russell promised, that there should be 
two Chambers, and so far it resembled the English 
—— but Page trait of nnn 
can be cited to justify the passage in the letters au- 
thorizing the Governor to dissolve both Chambers, 
or either one of them se ly. Imagine Queen 
Victoria dissolving the House of Commons, and 
carrying on the public business with the monarch- 
created House of Lords alone! That is what the 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope would be em- 
powered todo. Such is Lord John Russell’s idea 
of following the English model in making a consti- 
tution! The letters patent dictating such general 
heads as these left the details of the constitution to 
be filled up by a council appointed under the pre- 
sent system as a body representing the Cape; but 
in order to understand the dishonesty of this dele- 
gation we must see how the council was composed. 
And it is worth while to follow the details of these 
transactions, not only because the Government thus 
trifling with a respectable community is the same 
Government which is permitted to trifle with the 
people of our own islands, but because we have 
seen in the anti-convict affair that the Cape colo- 
nists knew how to treat that Government which is 
permitted to trifle with the English people. 

The Council to which the duty of filling up the 
details of the constitution was delegated, consisted 
of twelve persons : seven, including the governor, 
were appointed directly or indirectly by the colonial 
office; five were elected by certain municipal 
bodies, and may so far be considered comparatively 
genuine representatives ; but one from this number 
of five must be transferred to the official members. 
On the list of persons sent in as nominated by the 
electors, Mr. J. H. Wicht stood fifth; but he was 
passed over by the Governor, who, in lieu of that 
gentleman, selected Mr. Godlonton, the eleventh on 
the list, and he repaid the distinction by voti 
with the official party. It is not to be entontael 
that even the four members were appointed by any- 
thing likea general election, nevertheless their con- 
duct warranted their being considered as practically 
representing the colonists. 

The official eight and the non-official four soon 
came to a contest. The first point’of dispute was 
the qualification for members of the Legislative 
Council or Upper Chamber under the proposed 
constitution : the official members proposed a quali- 
fication of £2000, or even £4000, clear of all en- 
cumbrances; the non-official members proposed 
that the members should be elected “ by the com- 
bined votes of all persons possessing the electoral 
franchise ”—contending that so tried and extended 
a confidence would in itself be sufficient qualifica- 
tion. The votes, of course, were eight to four in 
favour of the official recommendation. The next 
point of dispute was an extraneous matter. During 
the disordered state of the colony the governor— 
against whose personal honesty and good inten- 
tions no charge is made—had irregularly raised 
money on his own authority; and he now asked 
the sanction of the Council to ordinances which 


would have the effect of indemnifying him for those 





ies. Sir Andries Stockenstrom objected, 
first, because the present Council was appointed 
for a specific duty ; secondly, use the financial 
indemnity was too important a question to be dis- 
cussed parenthetically, in a mere interruption of 
urgent business ; thirdly, because the Chambers to 
be appointed under the new constitution would be 
more qualified to consider the financial indemnity ; 
and, fourthly, because some of these ordinances, 
for which a hasty sanction was now demanded, 
might not merit to be passed at all. Sir Andries 
was, course, outvoted; on which he and his 
three coadjutors resigned ; pe | in a protest, 
of language equally temperate and explicit, their 
embarassing position as popular representatives 
whose presence implied a sanction to anti-popular 
measures carried by the overwhelming vote of the 
official party. 

Such is the first working of Lord John Russell’s 
English constitution—it places the red tape party 
and the popular party irreconcileably at issue. The 
Cape colonists behaved with their usual judgment 
mY energy; the municipal commissioners of Cape- 
town met the four resigned members of Council, 
who were joined by Mr. Wicht, the genuine fifth. 
Those five gentlemen were requested to prepare 
the draft of a constitution, which they did. Sir 
Andries Stockenstrom and Mr. Fairbairn were 
requested to bring it personally to England, which 
they consented to do. These arrangements were 
ratified by a general meeting of the inhabitants 
on the 2nd of October. e draft constitution 
is very simple, practical, and moderate — in 
this country, we should even call it Conservative. 
For example, the electoral qualification is set down 
as the possession for twelve months of the property 
valued at £25. It is not, however, the Conservative 
character of the plan which we recommend as an 
example to the English ple, though it shows 
very great judgment on the part of the Cape colo- 
nists, under the peculiar circumstances of their 
contest with a powerful and invidious adversary. 
What we recommend for imitation is the prompti- 
tude, the combined movement, the energetic and 
concentrated action of the colonists. It was these 
qualities that enabled them to beat the Government 
in the anti-convict affair: they have now to con- 
tend with equivocation and mystification, by which 
the Government in Downing-street obtains credit 
from the English people for volunteering to give 
an English constitution, while the thing given is a 
disguised bureaucracy, after the fashion of those 
which Lord Grey has thrust upon New Zealand and 
Australia. The Cape colonists have met these 
tactics by tactics diametrically the reverse; they 
have transferred the discussion to London, where 
they will carry it on with Lord Grey in the face of | 
that English people whose applauses he filched by 
pretending to volunteer an English constitution for 





the Cape. ‘The Cape will be well represented by a 
gentleman like Sir Andries, whose biography is | 
interwoven with the history of his country, and | 
who may be said to represent at once the Dutch | 
blood and the most enlightened spirit of the colony, 
and Mr. Fairbairn, the virtual leader of the tri- 
umphant anti-convict movement. The conduct of 
that movement and its results make us watch the 
present struggle with a lively interest. We believe 
that the colonists will display the same sustained 
vigour and concentrated purpose which they have 
done before: we trust that the English people will 
see justice done to a spirited community waging an 
unequal contest with an arbitrary and dishonest 
Government, whose power would be nothing if it 
were not backed by the inert power of the English 
pore we are certain that, in any event, the 

nglish people must derive valuable instruction 
from the contest. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


Bishop Berkey, in his Querist, published 
more than a century ago, asks “ whether there be 
any country in Christendom more capable of im- 
provement than Ireland,” and whether the people 
of Ireland are not as far before other nations in 
natural advantages as they are behind them with re- 
spect to arts and industry? Had Berkely been alive 
at the present time he might have published these 
queries with the same pertinence as he didin 1735. 
“ What has produced the difference,” says a Bel- 
gian Minister, “ between the rich and flourishing 
condition of England and the poverty and weak- 
ness of Ireland? Industrial knowledge.” These 
two words contain a complete reply to the question. 
It is yh industrial knowledge, and by that 
alone, England has attained so high a rank 





among civilized nations, and it is only by a similay 


laborious process that Ireland can ever ho o 


elevate herself to the same platform. It whe 
that ee has done ail in former days to 
thwart the free development of Irish industry, and 
no time should be lost in making every amends for 
this. But whatever may be said on that score the 
fact still stares us in the face that, notwithstand. 
ing all its wonderful natural advantages, Ireland 
remains the most backward country in Christendom, 

Take the single item of agricultural labour. [py 
Ireland, previous to the late decimation of her 
inhabitants by famine, pestilence, and emigrati 
the number of persons employed upon the land 
was greater than in England. But so worthless 
was the labour of the Irish compared with the Eng. 
lish labourers, that the gross value of the agricul. 
tural produce raised in England was worth about 
£150,000,000 a-year more than the entire annual 
produce of Ireland. People grumble at the enor. 
mous cost of the poor in Ireland—some two or 
three millions sterling a-year at most; and yet 
never utter a single complaint on account of a loss 
fifty times greater—that arising from the want of a 

roper organization of industry. ‘Take an Irish 
fe at an early age, give him a sound industrial 
education, and he is able to do as much work ag 
any skilled English agricultural labourer. Whatis 
it, then, but the want of industrial training, and just 
laws securing to the labourer the fruits of his in- 
dustry, that causes this annual loss of £150,000,000 
to the Irish nation ? 





THE GLAZIERS’ STRIKE AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 
Poor working men, in their disputes with their 
masters, seldom receive a fair hearing from the 
public. The recent strike of the glaziers at 
the Exhibition in Hyde-park seems to be an 
instance of this. The contractors, Messrs. Fox, 
Henderson, and Co., made a proposal to their 
glaziers, the substance of which was that they 
should be paid at the rate of 4s. a-day for every 
fifty-eight panes of glass put in by the machine 
system—that being the contractors’ estimate of a 
suitable day’s work. ‘This proposition the glaziers 
respectfully declined to accept—stating that it was 
impossible, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, for a man to glaze fifty-eight squares a-day ; 
and that, from the peculiar obstructions to which 
they were liable at the Exhibition, from thirty to 
forty panes would be a good day’s work. “Any 
man doing more than this,” they said, “must 
scamp his work, and it would tell for itself in due 
time.” The reply of the contractors was :—* If 


| you like to work for us according to the terms of 


the proposal, well; if not, you can leave the work.” 
A reply which, though it is probably what most 
masters in the circumstances would have given, is, 
we beg to say, not such as should be addressed 
by any master to men with whom he has a merely 
pecuniary difference! The reason of such peremp- 
tory curtness probably was that there were hun- 
dreds of poor fellows hanging about the Exhibition 
but too glad to undertake a job on any terms that 
would get them a week’s bread. ‘This it is that, in 
all such cases, gives masters the advantage, and 
compels workmen to submit to what they consider 
hardship in silence. 

The public ought not to be prejudiced against 
the workmen in this case by the fact that the strike 
has occurred at a building, the progress of which 
is a matter of such universal interest. Let the Ex- 
hibition, important as it is, go to the dogs, rather than 
that injustice, if there is injustice in the case, should 
have to be done to poor but respectable workmen. 
There is too much disposition, both in courts of 
justice and elsewhere, to scowl upon workmen who 
have a difference with their masters, as if they were 
so many ruffians. It is not so; men, living from 
day to day, do not throw up their work for no- 
thing! e regret to see that one of the glaziers 
has been accused of having had recourse to threats 
at a conference with the Contractors. Legally he 
may have committed an offence; but the _most 

robable version of the affair is, “ Here is an 
ee fellow, who, in stating his case, has got 
into a scrape by suffering his temper to get the 
better of him!” . 

The lessons of such strikes as that of the gla- 
ziers, are these—that our laws relating to master 
and workman require a great deal of present modi- 
fication in favour of the latter; and that glaziers 
and all other classes of workmen should do their 
best, by their small efforts, to speed on the yet dis- 
tant time promised by Codperative Socialism, when 
there shall be no caste of masters, in the present sense 
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The Reaver. 





of that word, in society at all; but when working 
men be associated in voluntary partnerships 
real masters of industry, undertaking work 
on reasonable terms on their own account, and not 


scamping it. 





SOCIAL REFORM. 
EPISTOLH OBSCURORUM VIRORUM. 
XX.—Lz Droit av Travait, No. 5, 

To Tuornton Hunt, Esa, 
« Where'there is a will, there is a way”—out of the pit of 
pouperism. Rawden, near Leeds, Dec. 3, 1850. 


Dear Sir,—In my former letters I argued for the 
acknowledgment of the Droit au Travail as a prin- 
ciple of British law. 

But, granting all these arguments to be proved, 
how far, you may ask, do they advance us? The 
difficulty is in finding the work, not in proving that 
it ought to be found: grant the right to labour, 
and the duty and interest of society to enforce it; 
how is it to do so? Enough, and more than 

h, you may say, of abstract talk about first 

inciples ; what practical suggestions do you pro- 

? what actual measure would you have Govern- 

ment to take? what law would you have passed? 
In a word, what thing would you get done? 


These would be questions fair enough; and yet 
I think you will agree with me that we are doomed 
to a vast deal more of this kind of talk before we 
shall get to much practice. A right must be ac- 
knowledged de jure before it can be realized de 
facto; and how much of the cry against what is 
called theorizing about first principles springs not 
from the wish for practice, but from fear of the 
principles, fear of the trouble of defining them, or 
of the sacrifice of realizing them. If I learn that 
my neighbour has a right to work, I learn also that 
it is my duty to try my best to find him work; no 
wonder, then, if I would let alone that branch of 
learning—keep off it as unprofitable ; for I want no 
new duties, am quite contented with old ones; and 
this is not only a new duty, but no easy one: and 
it is because t hele of other men by myself (for 
which I beg their pardon, but cannot help it), that, 
knowing my own temptation to shirk this duty | 
denying it, or terming it useless theory, whic 
comes to the same thing, I have tried to show how 
it is bound up with the very existence of society ; 
that it is, in fact, the tie which binds me to my 
fellows. 

Moreover, we are forced by our opponents to 
define and defend our principles, their objections 
attacking not so much the details of any particular 
plan, as the inherent nature of all possible plans ; 
declaring either that they are in themselves injuri- 
ous—must do harm—or that they are impracticable 
—can do no good; and therefore, it is added, may, 
and probably will, do harm, Mr. Mill, for ex- 
ample, in that chapter of his Political Economy in 
which he discusses “ remedies for low wages,” dis- 
misses the proposition of guarantees of employment 
by the State almost with contempt, as sure to relax 
all restrictions of population, and, therefore, to 
aggravate the disease it attempts to cure. 

I will not weary you by reiterating the arguments 
in my last letter, which seemed to me to show that 
the result would be precisely opposite; but Mr. 
Mill is an authority for whom I have so profound a 
respect, and with whom, if I differ, 1 am so doubt- 
ful of my own judgment, that I would gladly take 
counsel with others on the matter, and so would 
beg you and all our friends to read over the chapter 
I allude to (Book 2, cap. 12), asking, Would or 
could he have taken this view, had he not ignored 
the rights and duties of the question? for had he 
admitted the duty of society to right the labourer 
by employing him, he would not have feared the 
consequence of its performance, but would have 
felt that, in the long run, duty is sure to take care 
of itself. Moreover, he seems to me to dwell too 
little on hope as a motive, and too much on fear ; 
or rather, to overrate man’s power to force man to 
prudence, and to underrate the influence of circum- 
stances to persuade him: forgetting that, as I said 
in my last, fear follows hope as its shadow, and 
that, therefore, the more hope the more fear; and 
aman once put in a way to get on in the world, 
would feel that the bar which an improvident 
Marriage would raise across his path, is far more 
dreadful to him than is the union-house to the 
aimless drudge whose life has no hope but to shun 
that starvation from which even its prison walls 
area refuge. Depend upon it, if a man can, by 
the strength of his sinews or the sweat of his brain, 





dread being driven out of it by his own imprudence 
far more than he will being driven from a house 
which is no home, but a den, a miserable home— 
even though he be forced to exchange it for the 
** Bastille.” 

After all, no “ Bastille” can be framed so fearful 
as famine; and that the fear of famine is no pre- 
ventive check to population, a few days’ tour in 
Connaught or Munster would quickly convince 
any one. 

And now, one word as to the charge of imprac- 
ticability made so often and so loudly by men of 
practice and men of theory, by official politicians 
whose sole science is expediency, and by doctrinaire 
professors who would leave men to govern them- 
selves by the rules of political economy, or rather 
by their interpretation of them. “ Your plan is 
impossible,” they all cry. ‘ You may talk as you 
will of man’s right to work, and the state’s duty to 
find it; but if the labourer cannot right himself, 
the state cannot right him—its duty cannot exceed 
its power, and it has no power to a 
for it can get neither employers nor labourers: 
not employers, for all whom it appoints are in- 
capable or untrustworthy, any way unfit—know 
not how to fill their office, or would make 
it subserve their own interest: not labourers, 
because state labour is sham labour, ‘ like masters 
like men;’ the master will not care to get 
the work done, and the man will not care to 
do it, for the interests of neither will be involved. 
Your object may seem work, but is ; you do 
not want to get work done, you want the labourer 
to be doing it in order that you may pay him: you 
may succeed in your real object, get what you 
want—for a time: you may give wage for sham 
work till you have exhausted your capital or wage- 
fund; you may pay men for doing nothing till you 
have nothing left wherewith to pay them; or, if 
the superintendents you set over them do succeed 
in getting work out of them, it will be because they 
get it for themselves ; and, so if you tax the com- 
munity to employ the unemployed, one of two re- 
sults must follow—either, by setting them to work 
for some individual capitalist, you will enable such 
individual to pay less wage for the same work, be- 
cause you will make him a present of the work for 
which you pay, and thus you will rob the commu- 
nity for the benefit of a few—and as, by reducing 
the rate of wages you will encrease the reckless- 
ness of the labourer by lowering his standard of 
living, your effort to employ | pe oar as in the al- 
lowance system under the old poor-law, will end in 
making them. Or else if the state, as you advise, 
really turns employer itself, and for itself, it may, or 
rather it will, get the process of production under 
its own management, for it will undersell the pri- 
vate employer in the produce market, because it 
will not want a profit, and it will overbid him in 
the labour market, because it will offer wages for 
sham work ; and so you will, it is true, prevent the 
mistakes of the capitalist, for you will take from 
him the power of making them; but, in taking his 
capital from the capitalist, you will destroy it as 
well as him, for you will waste it. In the es of 
the present captains of industry you wil! have one 
grand generalissimo of idleness.” 

So much for the philosophy of the objectors; 
and then, as to facts, tney give us plenty; flinging 
at us more especially the public works of Ireland 
in the famine and the ateliers nationaux in Paris; 
and, in short, they tell us that all our experiments 
have failed and must fail, because we attempt pro- 
duction, disregarding, or rather disclaiming, its 
chief incitement, and, therefore, its chief element of 
success, viz., the individual self-interest of the pro- 
ducer: if the old proverb be true, “ whatever is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s,” much more 
true, they say, is it, that what is everybody’s in- 
terest is nobody’s. 

Now, my reply is that this old proverb is true no 
longer; the time was when it was true—the true 
measure of man’s knowledge of his own interest; 
but now everyday it becomes less and less true, for 
everyday each man knows his interest better—feels 
that it is more and more bound up with that of his 
fellows, and, therefore, that their business is his 
business, and his business is theirs; and so he and 
they together are more and more willing to appoint 
agents who shall do their joint business, and save 
the time of both; and hence we find the tendency 
of society is to encrease the power and enlarge the 
functions of Government, while at the same time it 
encreases its responsibility, and the number of those 
to whom it is responsible; and so the members of 


| & community will each find it his individual interest 


his ine 
because 
|, see that 


him from the pauper who is a burden on 
dustry, and to trust them in their efforts 
he knows he can, and they know he wi 
they do their best. 


But it is not alone on this general feeling of com- 
munity of interest that I would rely—on each man’s 
feeling that it would advantage him that this busi- 
ness should be done by the man appointed to do it; 
but I would inake the interest of the man who is 
appointed and all his mates depend upon its being 
done—make them feel that it would be ali 
sacrificed if it was not done—in a word, in the 
national workshops I would make the wage of both 
foreman and workmen depend on good work being 
turned out. Instead of herding our surplus la- 
bourers as we do now in pens, which in mockery 
we call workhouses, or tempting them to idleness 
at home by diminishing their wants to the lowest 
possible point, and then supplying them by our 

ifts—I would make the gratification of their wants 
, sel on their own industry. Labour, not relief, 
was, indeed, the original meaning and purpose of our 
poor-law. The 43rd of Queen Elizabeth decrees 
that the “overseers shall take order for setting to 
to work all such persons, married or unmarried, 
as have no means to maintain them,” &c.; and 
also, “ that a convenient stock shall be provided of 
flax, hemp, &c., to set the poor to work.” But, 
though our ancestors thus exacted labour from the 
pauper, they forgot to secure him its reward: they 
relieved him according to his wants, that is, ac- 
cording to their estimate of his wants, not ac- 
cording to his work. No wonder, then, that his 
labour was inefficient, for it was unpaid: he soon 
discovered that whether he worked or no his 
pittance would be neither more nor less, just as 
much as their fear or conscience induced them to 
give to save him from starvation, and so bein 
sure of parish pay, he ceased to work for it; or if 
he did work the parish paid him, but the private 
employer, the farmer, got the work. And it was to 
prevent this last robbery of the parish that the new 
poor-law was passed, with its General Order, de- 
claring that “the payment of wages of able-bodied 
persons, wholly or partially, out of the poor-rate, is 
an abuse which must be prevented.” 

But this abuse, and many another, arose because 
our ancestors made this great mistake ; they looked 
on the forced idleness of the labourer as a nuisance 
to themselves instead of an injustice to him ; and 
so they tried to force him to work for their profit 
instead of enabling him to work for his own. 


What, then, I would aim at is the repeal of this 
general order, which compels paupers to be idle or 
starve, and to substitute for it regulations which 
would oblige him to be industrious or destitute. I 
would have society do its duty to him by enabling 
him to do his, and then let him suffer the conse- 
quences if he neglects it. I would employ the 
surplus labourer on condition that his reward 
should depend on his success; that is, that he 
should be set to task work instead of day work, 
wherever possible—and in almost all cases task 
work, with ingenuity, is possible—and that the 
rate of wage for this taskwork, after deducting a 
subsistence not more than present parish pittance, 
should vary according to the profit. For example, 
take a hundred paupers in an agricultural district— 
I would put them on a farm with spades in their 
hands, and keep account of how much each did; 
and then if there were any surplus after payi 
their subsistence and the interest of the capital - 
vanced, and the expenses of management—as soon 
as I had ascertained that it was made, I would 
divide it, giving each man his share in propor- 
tion to the task which he had done. 

Possibly it might be best, in order to make the 
incitement to industry more immediate, to make 
the subsistence itself vary in some degree according 
to the efficiency of the jabour; but this is a ques- 
tion of detail, as also would he the question 
whether the salary of the manager should depend 





in any measure upon the profits. Probably that 
at not be necessary, for the public is a hard 
master, and its service no sinecure now-a-days. 
| Besides, the advancement of the managers in their 
| profession would depend on their success; and, 
| indeed, if they worked as hard as the present 
poor-law officials there would be little fault to 
| find. 

Then, as to interference with the private em- 
ployer, I would provide that the state labourers be 
engaged only in what you call “ primary employ- 

ments ;” that is,in the production of n i 
| not nicknacks—of articles the demand for which 





raise a house about him which is a home, he will | to order its governors, who are his servants, to free | is only limited by their cost; but with this limita. 
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tion I would have them employed 

seemed most fitted to their previous habits; that 
is, I would have the state take a farm in Dorset- 
shire, start a mill for weaving low goods at Brad- 
ford, and sink a coal-pit in Durham; and then 
send its corn, and its stuff, and its coal into the 
market fearless of the result; knowing that if the 
private capitalist was undersold it would be because 
the state made more — that is, understood 
better the art of production, in which case the 
capitalist would, of course, have no reason to com- 
plain. 

But, perhaps, it will be said, though the state 
produce cost more, it may be offered at a less 
price, because as it must be made, it must be sold ; 
sale, not profit, being the object. My reply is, 
that the object will still be profit in this case as much 
in any other; nay, more especially in this case, 
because the men will be sharers in the profit as well 
as the masters; and that, moreover, as the state, 
if it undersells the capitalist without a profit, must 
underpay the labourer, because its sole pay will be 
his subsistence, it will not be able to tempt labourers 
away from the private employer, and so not be 
able, in any of the articles I limit it to, to employ 
producers enough to rule the market. 


Thus, then, whatever happened, no one could 
complain, If the experiment succeeded, the rate- 
payer would get his rate back with the comfort of 

nowing that it had made his brother a free man, 
instead of keeping him a slave to idleness; and if 
it failed the rate receiver would, it is true, get no 
more; but if he produced anything it would be so 
much towards his own keep, and, therefore, into the 
pocket of the ratepayer; and if he produced no- 
thing, that would be only what he does now. 

So that at the worst there would be no harm 
done, but certainly this good, that those who have 
reason to complain now would have reason to com- 
plain no longer; for to all who are unemployed we 
should give not only employment but guidance : 
we should not only fad them work, and pay them 
wage for it, but we should also tell them thes to 
earn it, and then, if their earnings be little, it will 
be because they are poor workmen, and that we 
cannot help. We should pull them out of the bog 
in which they are sinking, and make room for 
them on the path on which we ourselves stand; 
and, telling them to join hands with us, point them 
to the hill up which we would climb, but, alas! 
do not; and more than this we cannot do. And 
do I think that, after all, they would fall or miss 
their way? No. I have faith in the strength 
which God has given them, and in the light which 
oershines us all, and in our power to bear them up ; 
ay, and I have faith, too, in their power to bear us 
up, so that together we may stay our downward 
course, and climb the hill, however steep. 


One word with our Socialist friends before I 
finish; for they too will be objectors, I can well 
imagine. ‘ Why waste your time in calling out for 
State efforts,” they may say: “ Government can 
do nothing for you; its machinery is worn out; 
why mend the old rags? Society is about to 
clothe herself anew in the garments of love and 
brotherhood, which our warm hearts and busy 
brains are weaving.” All honour to your warm 
hearts and busy brains, my good friends; but it is 
only by mending the old rags, one old rag after 
another, that society will ever get clothed in its 
new garment; for, if we strip her, she will die of 
cold, Associations such as you are forming are 
good things, most useful, most benevolent aids—to 
the good, the skilful workman; but what right 
have you to ask him to admit the poor, the un- 
skilled workman into his partnership? If he does 
so, he will quickly become bankrupt. It is the 

auper, the surplus labourer, whom we want to 

elp; but his fellow-labourer is the last person who 
can help him, for it is all he can do to help himself. 
What right have we to shift our burden on to the 
shoulders which are least able to bear it? The only 
possible association for this surplus labourer is the 
association which nature has already formed—to 
which we all belong—is society itself. 


Let us, then, remember that we are all associates, 
members of a community, with each of us our post 
assigned; and, as we see and feel this truth, we 
shall confess that the only possible way to arrive at 
what you call the principle of Communism, which 
but seems to me the aim of every commonwealth, 
viz., “concert in the division of employments,”’ is 
to admit the right of every one of our fellow-citizens 
to live by work, and to call upon our Government 
to enforce it, 


in whatever 


W. E, Forster, 








Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the jpdges and police 
ofliterature. They do not make laws—they interpret and 
try to enforce them — Edinburgh Review. 








Tus is Magazine week, but nothing of more 
than ordinary excellence has caught our eye. 
Blackwood is not so strong as usual, though 
BuLtwenr continues his novel, and there is some 
hard hitting in the “Lecture on Journalism.” 
Fraser keeps up its varied and pleasant character, 
the ‘* Note Book of a Naturalist’ continuing its 
delightful communications. 
course, an article on the “ Hierarchy,” but brings 
forward nothing new; the papers on “ Religion 
and Modern Philosophy ” are curious as exhibiting 
ingenuity in a hopeless attempt. When will men 
understand that ail Truth is of God? When will 
they confess that the revelations of Science are in 
open contradiction with the revelations of the 
Bible? When will they understand that the doc- 
trines of Religion are only attempts to explain the 
phenomena of the universe and of man’s relation 
to the Deity? Whence it follows, that the early 
explanations are necessarily imperfect, and must 
give place to newer and truer explanations, so that 
while the Religious Sentiment in man remains con- 
stant through all the phases of human progress, 
Religious Doctrines necessarily vary with the 
Mr explanations afforded by advancing know- 
ledge. 

Beside the old Magazines new journals are 
raising their titles. ‘This week we have the first 
number of Leigh Hunt’s Journal, which is destined 
to cultivate our love of the beautiful and progres- 
sive. LeicH Hunt, THomas CarLyLe, and 
Watrer SavaGe Lanpor, are sounding lures 
to open with; and, besides the attraction of good 
names, the new journal has the indispensable qua- 
lity of filling a place hitherto unoccupied. The 
section devoted to “Talk of the Week,” will be an 
interesting one; not less so that of “ Books speak- 
ing for themselves.” By uniting the instructive 
with the esthetic, this journal will secure a 
charmed and numerous public. 


In France, the literary event of the week is the 
republication by Guizor of his two thoughtful 
tractates on Monk and Washington, with appended 
documents, The Washington is tolerably well 
known here; but the Monk, having only appeared 
in the Revue Francaise (except in the English 
translation), will, to most readers, be as a new 
work, 

The election of M, D. Nisarp to a seat in the 
Academy excites idle sarcasms and reclamations 
from some of ALFRED DE Musset’s admirers. 
Certainly, if merit were the passport to the Aca- 
demy, De Musser would have a far higher claim 
than Nisarp; but when was ever merit alone the 
passport to an Academy? Pau Louis Courier, 
in his inimitable Letter on that subject, denies that 
even high birth is absolutely indispensable—“ l’igno- 
rance bien prouvé sufft: well-authenticated igno- 
rance is enough”! In Nisarp’s case, however, the 
choice is perfectly justifiable: his merit is undeni- 
able, and is precisely of the academic kind. As an 
acute critic, a sober thinker, a rigid defender oj 
classic purity and national taste, M. Nisarp’s 
claim to a fauteuil surpasses that of all his rivals. 

Inthe Revue des Deux Mondes (15th November) 
there is an amusing paper by Henri Buiaze, on 
Verona and Marshal Radetzky, where, among other 
matters, he touches upon Romeo and Juliet. The 
house where Juliet was born, lived, and loved, is 
now turned into a vast warehouse for merchandize 
by the pitiless prosaism of Time, which respects 
nothing; and this recals us to the curious point 
thrown out for the commentators by M. BLazez, 
who was told by an Italian genealogist that the 
Capulets never belonged to the Veronese nobility— 
they only were rich merchants, whereas the Mon- 
tagues were of pure noblesse. SHAKSPEARE, who 
somehow always manages to be in the right, no 
matter what his ignorance of the subject, has hit 
the precise distinction, just as if he had been versed 
in the whole genealogy. Open the play: and M. 
BLaze assures you that, while great stress is laid 
on the nobility of the proud patrician Montagues, 
not a word indicates the claim of the Capulets to 
be more than rich. ‘“‘ He that can lay hold of her 
shall have the chinks,” says Juliet’s Nurse; and 
Capulet is always spoken of as the “rich Ca- 
pulet.” 

It is a pity to spoil so pleasant a passage for the 


The Rambler has, of | 


commentators, who always will discover Snax. 
SPEARE to be minutely right; but a natural Bug. 
pen of all French judgments on these 
orced us to look at Romeo and Juliet, to see if 
what M. Buaze said was correct ; had it been so 
there would have been no marvel in it, for Snax. 
SPEARE must, in this matter, have taken his cue 
from » story, not from genealogists; but in 
point of fact, it is not true. The very Prolo, 
thus rudely contradicts it ;— ——— 
Fits Vereen ye © Manly 

and County Paris says to Capulet :— 

“ Of honourable reckoning are you both.” 
Nay, the very phrase chosen by M. Biaze, “ rich 
Capulet,” is, in the original, a condemnation of his 
notion ;—it is “ the great rich Capulet.” More. 
over, had SHAKSPEARE meant to indicate the dis. 
tinction, would he not have placed some sarcasms 
in the mouths of the Montagues? 





The Taschenbiicher, which formerly were even 
more numerous in Germany than our Annuals at 
the height of their success, have gradually dwindled 
down—as with us—to three or four. ‘There is a 
fashion in books as in everything else; and one 
may safely assert that the fashion has de 
from Annuals. In Germany their place is filled by 
the pretty children’s books, which are now swarm- 
ing from the press. ‘he best of them is Der 
Jugend Kalender, wherein the illustrations are 
really artistic. ‘That for 1851 is quite a gem; and, 
as German now rasps the throats of our very 
“Young England,” this notice may not be un- 
welcome to parents and godpapas wishing to make 
presents. 

The almanacks are sand-numerous. A passing 
word is all we can give to WeBER’s Illustrirter 
Kalender, with its rivals by Gusrrz and Nicrirz. 
The comic almanacks are by BRENNGLASs (noticed 
last week) and the famous KLADDERADATSCH. 

For new books we have a novel by the active 
THEopoR Munprt, Die Matadore— which we 
| shall not read—and two by his wife (who writes 
| waser the pseudonym of L. MuHLBacn), called 

Johann Gotzkousky ein Kaufmann aus Berlin and 
| Der Zégling der Gesellschaft—both of which we 
| shall most carefully avoid; but, as you may like 
| German novels, we generously give you the infor- 
| mation, with the stoic benevolence of a physician 
| who prescribes a dose that he would shudder at if 
| offered to himself. 
| But here is something that we, and you, and all 
| German readers will try to get hoid of—a Christ- 
|mas book by BertHoLtp AveRBaca, author of 
| the “‘Tales of the Black Forest ’—it is not yet 
| published, but its title is Deutsche Abende. Our 
| graver philosophic friends may be told that 
| CHALYBAUs, whose History of Modern Philo- 
sophical Systems is tolerably known here, has 
published a Speculative Ethik, oder Philosophie 
der Familie, des Staates, und der religiosen Sitte— 
the only work on philosophy that has been issued 
for a long while. Barricades have brushed away 
cobwebs. 

SHELLEY used to tell a story of the Italian 
douaniers with infinite relish. He had two books 
in his trunk, an English Bible and a Latin Spinoza: 
the Bible was confiscated, the Spinoza was allowed 
to pass free! This story is recalled to us by the 
Neapolitan journals, which announce that the Go- 
vernment has prohibited the sale of several 
very dangerous and anarchical works, among 
them SopHocies! SHAKSPEARE, SCHILLER, 
Mouigre, THiers, Sismonpi, LAMARTINE, and 
Humno.pr. Some of these we can understand 
as inspiring terror; but why poor SopHOCLES 1s 
made a Red Republican we cannot divine. 

We had something of importance to say upon 
the new press laws in Saxony, but must reserve It 
for next week. 








THE LADDER OF GOLD. 
The Ladder of Gold. An English Story. By Robert Bell. In 
three volumes. Bentley. 
Rozsert Bett is known to the world of letters for 4 
variety of works signed by him, embracing a very 
wide range—as wide, indeed, as from a History of 
Russia to a five-act comedy! He has now won 


laurels in another ficld, and has written his first 
novel. It will not be his last, if success may justify 
prediction. 

The Ladder of Gold is a book that once commenced 
must be read through, for it grasps the attention 
with a power as great as that of the Ancient Mariner § 
eye when it fixed the wedding guest. Although 
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written for monthly publication, it has none of the 
disjointed and capricious construction which that 
form usually necessitates, The central figure and 
the centra. purpose are never forgotten. The rise 
and progress of Richard Rawlings, as he steps from 
the ground to the top of the ladder, Mr. Bell keeps 
for ever before our eyes; and this artistic construc- 
tion gives an interest to the story which otherwise it 
would want. 

He has chosen for his theme a story somewhat 
analogous to that of the ex-Railway King. He has 
shown us the miserable drudge rising into the suc- 
cessful speculator—the gigantic railway lord—the 
worshipped high-priest of mammon—the speculator 
made unscrupulous by success, and finally hurled 
from his giddy eminence into poverty once more, 
from which once more his energy rescues him. It is 
not a satire on George Hudson. With excellent 
taste Mr. Bell has not only eschewed the cheap suc- 
cess of “scandal,” he has also drawn a portrait in all 
respects differing from that of the railway magnate, 
How easy it would have been to make merry with 
the vulgarities and peculiarities which those who 
crowded round Hudson, like sycophants, were so 
eager to report like dastards—as if in revenge for 
their own subserviency! But in taking the subject 
from actual life Mr. Bell has had the good feeling to 
create his own hero for it; and wisely. His Richard 
Rawlings inéerests us, in spite of some bad traits; 
and the author is able to ‘‘ point his moral’’ with all 
the greater effect, because we feel that he is not 
dabbling in scandal, but is dealing with humanity as 
an artist. 

Besides the story, there is a charm in the book in 
its geniality, its observation of life, its touches of 
philosophy, and pleasant style. In the literary qua- 
lities one may expect to find the experienced author 
superior to novelists in general ; and, therefore, there 
are no unreadable pages in the three volumes, Yet 
there is less of mere writing in the book than we 
usually find, The remarks are well placed and well 
expressed ; the descriptions not too abundant. An 
occasional touch of the manner of Dickens, in the 
descriptive passages, mars the effect ; and we cannot 
compliment him on another unconscious imitation of 
Dickens where Dickens is far from agreeable—we 
mean in perverse cacophony of names: Sloake, 
Pogey, Crikey Snaggs, Lord Crickerley, &c., are 
doubly offensive, being neither tolerable to the ear 
nor to the understanding, and throwing an unreality 
into the scenes where they appear. On this subject 
of names, also, let us note the strange inadvertence of 
his selecting ‘Costigan’ for his whisky-loving, 
good-hearted Irishman, at a time when the greatest 
living novelist had made all England familiar with a 
“Costigan ’’ no one will forget. These are small 
matters; but they affect the reader. 

In the Ladder of Gold we recognize the experience 
of a man who has observed life. It is not the pro- 
duction of a circulating library, And yet from the 
very truthfulness of many scenes we are made pain- 
fully aware of the exaggeration of others. The 
nearer a representation approaches reality the more 
objectionable become all departures from it. In a 
tude sketch we take no notice of faulty proportions ; 
in an elaborate drawing they are eyesores. We laugh 
at absurdities in a riotous farce, which in a comedy 
would call forth indignant hisses. To cite but one 
example, we ask Mr, Bell to read over again the 
scene where Lord Valteline and Mr. Pompey Wag- 


staffe come to Rawlings to borrow money, and then | 


answer whether he thinks that such a scene ever 
took place in the nineteenth century. Insolence far 
greater has been shown, but ina softer manner. It 
is not the matter of the scene so much as its repre- 
sentation that we object to; the manner is common 
enough in novels, but only met with there. 

But we must not fall into a strain of objection, or 
we shall be contradicting the general impression we 
have received, and desire to convey, which is un- 
equivocally that of pleasantness, Were our library 
table less burdened with books demanding notice, 
we could fill some columns with charming extracts ; 
such as this on 


HOARDED RESENTMENT. 

“The subtilty that enters into resentments built upon 
minute points and hoarded trifles, is not easily pene- 
trated by ordinary observers, and is scarcely intelligible 
to a of large and comprehensive views. There are 
individuals—not a very numerous class it is to be hoped 
—who have an extraordinary power, when it serves the 
Occasion, of calling up, out of a lifetime of kindly inter- 
course, a miraculous collection of small slights and 





offences, utterly forgotten by everybody else, if they ever 
had a real existence, and getting up out of them a 
plausible catalogue of grievances, which they make it 
appear that they had borne with exemplary patience. In 
instances of this nature, however, it generally happens 
that the grievances are never disclosed till some fortunate 
opportunity arrives when they can be made use of ad- 
vantageously, the meek virtue upon which they had been 
inflicted continuing to bear them with a smiling resigna- 
tion up to the moment when it can turn them to a profit- 
able purpose.” 
Or with little aphorisms carelessly thrown into the 
current, such as this on 
HABIT. 

“Habit is a great tyrant with lean, lonely people, when 
their lives become contracted, and their sympathies nar- 
rowed to a solitary point ;”’ 


which is a truth very finely and powerfully expressed. 

As we mean you to read the book we do not intend 
forestalling interest by an analysis of the story; and 
will close this meagre account by an extract from the 
opening chapter, which will give you a “ taste of its 
quality” ;— 

“It was mid-winter; and a heavy fall of snow, de- 
positing itself in all manner of odd nooks and crannies, 
and leaving sundry parts of the variegated architecture 
standing up bare RA black, was rapidly converting the 
housetops of a little town on the eastern coast into a 
chaos of unintelligible shapes and shadows. If the 
moon could have penetrated the haze which intercepted 
that heap of human habitations, it must have been con- 
siderably perplexed to pick out from the confused mass 
the outlines of the familiar eaves and fantastic gables of 
Yarlton. 

“Down in the narrow, zigzag streets, the snow was 
playing the same pantomimic tricks upon window-sills 
and shop projections, and up entries, and gateways, and 
blind alleys. Wherever there was a corner that took 
the wind’s eye, it was blockaded by the besieging drift, 
which swirled upwards in fierce eddies to the chimney- 
pots, round which it danced and leaped like mad. Old 
porches, here and there, looked like sheeted sentry- 
boxes pitched against the dark background of the houses. 
Crazy wooden lamp-posts were crowned with queer 
white caps, tied under the chin of the dim light in ragged 
knots. Grotesque forms, resembling fragments of cats 
and baboons, were squatted on the swinging sign-boards ; 
and the Golden Canisters, and Red Boots, and Original 
Hats, which advertised the marine public of Yarlton 
where the best articles in their respective lines were to 
be obtained, had put on a wild sort of masquerade, 
like gorgons and griffins glaring upon you through a 
=. 

‘“* There were that night in many great mansions blazing 
fires and loud revelry, all in-door comforts being won- 
derfully enhanced by a sense of triumph over the storm 
which rages outside in the window-panes, but cannot 
find entrance; and there were also on the bleak high- 
ways, and in the ruts on the skirts of villages, many 
torpid and famished wretches creeping for shelter under 
walls and hedges, and trying to sustain the life heat till 
a new day should open upon their wretchedness. But 
the contrast of extremes does not always touch us so 
keenly as the strata of mixed existence that lie between 
wealth and poverty, in which the struggle to keep out 
the wolf that howls on the threshold is a hundred times 
more wearing and wasting than downright pauperism, 
which goes straight to its refuge in the charities of the 
world, 

‘* Towards the extremity of the main street of Yarlton 
branched off'a small row of houses, inhabited for the 
most part by the wives of sea-captains and mates of 
vessels, who, in the tedious intervals of grass-widow- 
hood, while their husbands were absent on long voyages 
in the China seas, and other remote quarters of the 
globe, solaced their loneliness by letting lodgings, prin- 
cipally to single gentlemen. From the number of little 
bills on the shutters, and an occasional displa of hard- 
bake and dusty apples, piled up ppremidlediig in the 
windows, it might be surmised that the dwellers in Tra- 
falgar-row did not consider the humblest speculations 
beneath their attention. Yet, notwithstanding these 
signs of unobtrusive indigence, the place had a retired 
and genteel appearance, which might, perhaps, be 
ascribed to a board at the entrance exhibiting the words, 
‘No Thoroughfare,’ the opposite extremity being boarded 
up with a notification, addressed in vain to the enter- 
prize of the Yarltonians, that the mysterious space 
within was to be let for building. This circumstance, 
although it kept out the public traffic, was nevertheless 
attended Sy some inconvenience to the inhabitants, as 
the aforesaid boarding was the favourite resort of the 
little boys of the neighbourhood, who used to take an 
inscrutable delight in peeping through the chinks at the 
heaps and hollows of earth beyond, where some pro- 
jector had dabbled in the building lots, and, for want of 
capital, left his foundations unfinished. With this ex- 
ception, however, the only invasions to which Trafalgar- 
row was exposed were from wandering organ-grinders, 
puppet-shows, and dancing monkeys—a class of enter- 
tainments largely patronized by the seaboard popula- 
tion. 

‘In a little parlour in one of these houses, on the 
night when the snow had the streets all to itself, and 
nobody was out of doors that could help it, sat two per- 
sons ata table; a man about thirty years of age, but 
looking much younger, virtue of a round, fresh- 
coloured face, beaming with a soft and passive expres- 
sicn, and a woman, his junior by three or four years, 
but whose pale, lank features and fretful eyes gave her 
the appearance of being at least ten years older than 
her companion. This deceptive aspect of youth or age 
is often a matter of temperament. Some people, Heaven 
help us, are born old. 





“The considerate Muse of this true history drops a 
veil over the scanty supper, which lay untouched on the 
table between them. Nor will she make an inventory of 
the furniture, although it might be done with a few 
scratches of her pen, except that she thinks it necessary 
to record that there was a cradle in one corner, with an 
infant in it; and on the opposite side a dual-functioned 
piece of carpentry, which served asa settle in the da 
time, and as a bed at night, supplying us at once wi 
the etymology of that ancient article called a settle-bed. 
There was an o cupboard, disclosing imperfect and 
rather disorderly lines of cu and other 
bits of ware glimmering behind them; the walls 
were adorned with half-a-dozen prints of sky-blue sailors, 
brandishing huge cutlasses heroically in the air; a faney 
sketch of ‘Sally in our alley,’ dressed in a chip hat 
with streamers, a long puce-coloured sash, short petti- 
coats, like a ballet-girl, and a bunch of flowers in her 
hand; a ship jn full sail upon an ocean of mellow-green 
billows ; and a portrait of Mr. Incledon, in the act of 
singing ‘The Storm,’ painted up to the with a 
round blot of scarlet, that sligh upon the 
collar of his jacket. In spite of these gay works of art, 
the room had a penurious and d . There 
was not much fire in the grate, but luckily grate was 
small, and favoured the diligence with which the kindly- 
featured man from time to time repacked the embers to 
keep them together. 

‘** It’s gone ten, John,’ observed the woman, with a 
furtive glance at the table. 

*** Only a few minutes,’ replied her companion ; ‘ wait 
a little longer.’ 

“*Perhaps Raggles is worse to-night,” she rejoined. 

“* Wait a bit, and we shall hear, Nan. Lord bless us, 
how the wind does tear at that scrap of paper, though the 
shutters be fastened up outside.’ 

“*Ah! just like you. All the Peabodys are the same. 
As long as you can keep out the cold, and get a scramble 
of something to eat and drink, you'll never trouble your 
head about doing anything for the family.’ 

“«* What would you have me do, Mrs, Peabody?’ de- 
manded John, taking a little courage, and looking at his 
wife through the flame of the candle, which he was not 
sorry st between them. 

““Do? What every man does that has a wife and 
child,’ replied Mrs. Peabody, ‘You know we haven't 
had a lodger now for upwards of six weeks, except cousin 
Richard; and how do you think we can maintain our- 
selves and pay our rent out of his four shillings a-week, 
and the trifle you pick up at the wharf? Now, ifany- 
thing should happen to Raggles, Richard will be thrown 
out of employ, and we'll lose that, and have to keep him 
most likely till he gets another berth.’ 

‘«* Sufficient for the day, Nan,’ returned Mr. Peabody, 
who was going on with that exemplary axiom, when he 
was cut short by the lady. 

“ * Sufficient for the fiddlestick,’ she broke in; ‘I'd 
like to see the day when we’re to have sufficient. You're 
an idle man, Peabody; and I’m always telling you that 
you’re a fool, but it’s no use. You get down talking to 
people of a morning, instead of trying to earn ne 
and I have to face all the worry at home to keep the 
house over our heads. We owe money to everybody, 
and it was only a week ago that I sat up all night with 
Mrs. Muggs’ baby in the measles to keep her off me a 
little longer.’ 

‘«« Well—well,’ replied'Peabody, in a soft and depreca- 
tory tone, ‘who knows but we'll have a bit of luck by- 
and bye.’ . 

uck?’ replied Mrs. Peabody, her thin face be- 
coming apparently more thin and pinched than before ; 
‘ waiting for a bit of luck! A bit of luck, Peabody? 
What do you mean by a bit of luck?’ And this latter 
interrogatory was uttered in a sort of scream which bore a 
painful resemblance to a laugh.” 





POPULAR LAW. 


A Popular Lecture on Law, its Origin and Results. 
Turner, of the Middle Temple. 


r Livworth 
We should like to see many popular lectures on the 
law, pointing out the present evils of the English 
system of procedure, and showing how the people 
may assist in producing a speedy and thorough reform 
of its glaring defects and absurdities. Mr. Turner 
in his pamphlet speaks of the uninviting nature 
of the subject. As long as he can only give the reader 
an idea of the utter unintelligibility pervading the 
theory and practice of the English law seen by the 
vision of the common observer, and with difficulty 
pierced by the long-practised eye of the profession, 
he cannot expect lectures on the law to be popular, 
The only popularity to be gained is by insisting on 
the necessity of reform, showing the benefit.to be 


‘gained by good, cheap, and simple law. When the 


law is reformed, popularity may be given to the sub- 
ject opened to the comprehension of every body. Law, 
regulating the transactions between man and man, of 
all subjects ought to be the most popular, and in its 
origin was addressed to the people. In its results, it 
has become most obscure to those whom it was in- 
tended to prevent from offences and protect from 
crime. It has fared as its comates, religion and mo- 
rality ; the simplicity and purity of the original has 
become disguised by the scribes, lawyers, and phari- 
sees of every age. The words of the law of Moses 
were read in the audience of the people. The Chinese 
Government considers itself obliged to read to the 
people periodically the criminal code, in order that 
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they may know exactly what to expect as its punish- 
ments. Lawmakers were the greatest of mankind. 
It would not be too much to say, that lawmakers 
ranked before moral philosophers, founders of reli- 
gion, the poet or prophet, and the historian of society. 
Often, however, all characters were incorporated in 
the one to give effect to the law. Seldom did the 
lawmaker rest without claiming the authority of 
heaven, and asserting his laws to be divine as well as 
human, Men made laws for themselves to regulate 
their conduct, and from analogy, discoyered the laws 
of physical science, Not only the laws of heaven and 
earth, regulating the universe by the experience of 
mankind, were found and laid down by reason inter- 
mingled with fancy; but the relations supposed to 
exist between man and his Maker from the beginning 
tothe end, were the imaginations of the law. There 
was good and there was evil; there was the right 
and the wrong; there were those who kept to the 
law and those who disobeyed its directions; rewards 
for virtue and punishment for crime in heaven as well 
asearth. Besides the natural laws of good and evil, 
determining the measure of happiness and unhappi- 
ness to societies and individuals, there were allegories 
and mythologies of the original inhabitants of the 
earth transgressing laws imposed upon them direct 
from heaven, some of which not only brought upon 
them direct punishment, but accounted for evil and 
misery throughout all future generations as the re- 
sults of the sins of their forefathers, The sacrifices 
of beasts and men, atonements, propitiations, pe- 
nances and sufferings, were imposed upon themselves 
by mankind in punishment for the contraventions of 
the lawsof God. The scheme of law has been trans- 
ferred to heaven, and inlieu of all sinners, the death 
of one innocent was accepted. Nevertheless, the trans- 
gression of the law upon earth was still visited in after 
life by punishments more or less severe, purgatorial 
and perpetual, Christianity, especially the Roman 
version of it, has in hell a system of punishment in 
the extent of its torture unknown to the ancients or 
any other theological justice in the world. Until the 
last and present century the supposed theology of 
justice and divine law seemed to have inspired the 
actual and presentin rivalry with its future ferocity. 
There were very few offences which were not visited 
by death, the ultimatum in this world, and perpetual 
hell in the other. Joseph II., of Austria, who was 
not supposed to take his law and justice from the 
Church, repealed capital punishment for all offences, 
even murder, which we believe, still remains in force 
in Austria. The code of Akbar, the Mahommedan, 
founded on the Hindoo, still extant in India, in its 
mildness might well have put to the blush the 
Christian conquerors of that pen:nsula, Simulta- 
neously with the amelioration of codes on the Conti- 
nent was a theological scepticism which ignored the 
scriptural interpretation of the severity of future pu- 
nishments. With us, in England, the Church in the 
person of a general reformer, Archbishop Whateley, 
and many other Dissenters, in association with the 
revision of our earthly penal code, endeavoured to 
show, from the Old and New Testaments, that there 
were no such punishments for the body in a future 
state as had been imagined in perpetual hell tor- 
ments, and had been practised in this life by the 
churches, Among the most remarkable of works to 
this effect was White’s Life in Christ, and there is a 
Magazine on our table dedicated to the propagation of 
the more merciful belief. Frederick the Great ame- 
liorated the laws of Prussia; at the same time some 
zealous minister of religion gained obloquy from bigots 
by preaching a reform in opinion as to future punish- 
ments, Itisrelated of Frederick, as an anecdote to 
the point, by the sticklers of old usages, who esteem 
the salutary effect of infernal torments to the fullest 
extent, that he said, on hearing of it, * Let them be 
damned if they like it.” It might be as well to show 
the penal code of eternal hell, and the duration of 
purgatory attached to mortal and yepial sins by the 
infallible Roman Catholic Church,,and which, there- 
fore, can never be amended. Iberd Shaftesbury said 
worshippers might be known Wy their worship ; and, 
therefore, without any bigdtty, we may imagine for 
the future what we have experienced—the results of 
such a heavenly code, did ‘the ecclesiastical have a 
fresh lease of power over the temporal. 
There is a law which in revelations, interpreta- 
tions, legislations of law, divine and human, becomes 
f vgotten and erased, This law is the supreme court 


of jurisdiction which should try all other laws, It is | 


a revelation which preceded all other revelations, and 





by which they are tried, Leading upwards to divi- 
nity, and derived from divinity, it is common to all 
humanity. This is the law of the human heart, 
moral conscience, or in legal phraseology, perhaps, 
may be termed equity. The uniformity observed 
among the lawgivers of all nations, in their codes and 
moral interpretations, seems to affirm a common 
origin of truth and common result, loving good, fearing 
evil, and loving your neighbour as yourself. Pro- 
fessor Maurice, of King’s College, from the coneord- 
ance in laws, morale, and philosophy throughout the 
world, wherever any systematized procedure has 
been established, concludes that all nations so circum- 
stanced have had a divine teacher. Analogy from 
the material universe may enlighten us as to the opera- 
tions of the human mind, If, as the author of the 
Vestiges of Creation supposes, the progress of the 
universe has been developed by laws of nature with- 
out the imminent agency of divinity, may we not 
more readily believe what has been confirmed by ex- 
perience, that law had its growth in humanity, indi- 
vidually and socially, preceding revelations and not 
arising from direct inspiration, Cicero and Macintosh, 
and nearly all writers on the law, are obliged to ac- 
knowledge, in enquiring into its origin, a law of nature. 
They agree that, without it, the individual would 
have been destroyed, society would never have been 
established,— self- preservation dictated measures 
against the annihilation of the species. As the uni- 
verse without order would not be, so. without order 
mankind could not exist. As the Creator is repre- 
sented establishing a law of good, which could not 
be without comparison of bad, when it is said of 
everything that he saw that it was good, so there is 
primarily in the heart of man a standard of good by 
which everything is to be tried whether for good or 
evil. 





WILSON ON CATHOLICITY, 

Catholicity Spiritual and Intellectual. An attempt to vindicate 
the Harmony of Faith and Knowledge. A Series of Discourses 
by Thomas Wilson, M.A., late minister of St, Peter’s Mancroft, 
Norwich, No. Il, John Chapman. 


WE noticed the first of these eloquent and thought- 
ful discourses some time ago; the publication of the 
second furnishes us with an extract or two we are 
glad to place before our readers. Mr. Thomas 
Wilson was a minister of the Church—his inde- 
pendent mind has led him beyond the shadow of the 
ancient cathedral, out into the sunshine of the uni- 
verse at large. ‘To drop metaphor he has passed to 
the camp of the Spiritualists, desiring Catholicity not 
dogmatism in religion, 


REAL CATHOLICITY, 

“ There can be no bond of peace, and no unity of 
spirit, without Catholic charity and communion with 
every nation under heaven, where men worship God 
with reverence and righteousness, according to their 
knowledge. To attain this one result, without which 
faith and knowledge combined are in the Christian 
balance nothing worth, the churches must cease to pro- 
pound debateable questions touching dogmatic schemes 
and scholastic tenets, as inexorable Shibboleths of heaven 
and hell between man and man. Questions of words and 
names, of opinion and conjecture, of learning and re- 
search, of anise and cumine, must be paled off from the 
eternal, unchangeable, and universal principles of the 
spiritual law, the weightier matters of justice, mercy, 
and faith; brightened by the divinest of the abiding 
three, the grace that never fails, the grace after God’s 
own heart, trusting all things, hoping all things, be- 
lieving all things—for the best, whose most excellent 
name and way, both in heaven and earth, is charity.” 


The views we have so often put forth in our 
columns respecting Protestantism, thus meet with 
his agreement :— 


OLD AND NEW PROTESTANTISM, 


“This idea of limiting man’s communion with his 
Maker to a stereotyped edition of Revelations, verified 
and expounded by much learning, has reached its climax 
under the phase of Church history, which is called 
Protestantism, marking the momentous and magnificent 
epoch of the sixteenth century. In order to shake off 
the heavy yoke of the Papacy, the Lutheran insurgents 
indignantly, righteously, and successfully spurned the 
| priestly usurpation of @ spiritual Fathership on Earth. 
| The disciples of the Reformation owed their safety and 
| victory to a Democratic denial of priesthood, and a popu- 

lar vindication of the rights of private judgment. They 
| refused to acknowledge or tolerate any human media- 
| torial agency, whether sacrificial or prophetic, between 
| man and his Maker. They utterly and contemptuously 
| repudiated all claims to collective or individual infalli- 
bility on the part of Ecclesiastical Councils or their 
Episcopal Chief, as declaratory channels from the Al- 
mighty. Thus was achieveda great triumph towards the 
| recognition and establishment of the dynasty of the 
| Inner Kingdom, for the Churches that had defeated the 
| Roman hierarchy by invoking private judgment against 
, Corporate Rabbinism could not themselves set up the 








pretension they had repudiated, Such was the 
good and great as far as it went, of the German Rema’ 
strants, but, like every other human achievement, poor 
artial, and inadmissible if rashly put forth as Foal 
he condition of life, physical, intellectual, or spiritua) 
is movement; we must keep moving, one way or the 
other, till we cease to be. The rational and faithful 
continuation of the Teutonic protest against the 
rate investment of spiritual oracles in any ecclesias 
priesthood, is the recognition of God's ‘ Inner Kingdom,’ 
as entrusted to the delegated rule and empowered suf. 
ficiency of every humble and faithful disciple. 

‘* The Protestantism of the modern churches has at. 
tempted to take up a half-way position between a special 
Judaic priesthood of caste and class, and the roval Chris. 
tian priesthood of a peculiar People individually zealous 
of good works. It has repudiated the pretension to 
mediation between God and man, but has at the same 
time declared all divine knowledge to be kept in a casket 
of which it holds the key. It has made book-lore the 
arbiter of eternal life or death, and has wound up the 
interests of immortality in a web of criticism which its 
own fingers can alone unravel. The unlettered suitor 
for his soul’s salvation must plead his cause before a 
stern tribunal of forensic theology; he must be prepared 
for questions of authentic authorship, genuine manu. 
script, and correct interpretation ; he must be versed in 
the languages, customs, nationalities, and localities of 
ancient times; must be qualified, in short, for the solu. 
tion of physical and metaphysical problems, demandin, 
the rarest combination of natural ability and acguir 
knowledge, with all the means and appliances of health 
and wealth. Protestantism has thus referred the soul's 
heritage of faith, hope, and charity, to an incompetent 
and unauthorized tribunal ; it has ignored the constitu. 
tion and thwarted the jurisdictions of the Inner King- 
dom by refusing to render to the spirit the things that 
are spiritual and to the understanding the things that are 
intellectual,” 

We close our extracts with this, showing 

A CLERGYMAN’S OPINION OF THE BIBLE, 

“As Protestants we must cherish the Bible, but not 
worship it; the soul must do with it as with the net to 
which the Kingdom of Heaven is likened in the Gospel, 
—must choose the good, cast away the bad, and napet 
the indifferent; for like the net, the Bible has gathered 
of every kind. They of old said thus and thus for the 
hardness of men’s hearts,—an eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth, curse for curse, and blood for blood,—but in the 
beginning it was not so, neither shall be in the end, but 
Alpha and Omega shall be the eternal truth proclaimed 
by Christ in words of spirit and of life, ‘I say unto you 
otherwise, be not ye overcome of Evil, but overcome 
Evil with Good.’ To maintain that the Bible is one 
book, containing but one doctrine, and no error, is either 
ignorance, or prejudice, or falsehood, It consists of 
books written in different ages by men with different 
measures of inspiration, from the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily to the ordinary capacity of ordinary authors. Its 
doctrines vary from the extreme of the narrowest 
Judaism to that of the most expansive and divine Chris- 
tianity. Its spiritua) errors are confuted line upon line, 
precept upon precept, by itself, as it puts away childish 
things, and rises to the stature of perfect manhood in the 
teacher come from God. But its truth is the perfect 
wisdom of the spirit, making men wise unto salvation; it 
never enters upon the domain of intellectual learning and 
philosophy: it never aims at making men wise unto 
science; its physical theories are the popular errors of 
its time,—intelligible errors more useful than unintel- 
ligible facts,—for preter-natural meddling with such 
matters would have been to mar the mind’s mission, 
forestalling its work, and quenching its fire. To define 
faith, therefore, as belief in the plenary or literal inspira- 
tion of the Bible, can only be excused on the score of 
ignorance or prejudice.” 


MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS, 


Poems. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. New edition, In two 
volumes. Chapman aud Hall. 


(Second Notice.) 
“ © that I were young and handsome!” exclaimed 
Hector Berlioz, in one of his spirituel feuilletons; “I 
would make Alboni desperately in love with me, ill 
treat her, and in six months she would be the greatest 
singer in the world.” 

Something of that artistic ferocity we feel towards 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Alboni has not a more 
peerless gift from Nature, nor a greater need for the 
glorious baptism of suffering. The godlike power of 
song has been bestowed upon her; but she has little 
to sing. For solemn psalms and silver litanies, for 
playful wanderings of tancy and the delicate delights 
of reverie, she has a finely-toned organ, and can play 
such themes with “ ravishing division” ; fill her soul 
with the gathered stores of experience, and she will 
pour them forth in eloquent music ; but, meanwhile, 
her playing is like that of a great artist, who preludes 
the composition of some noble work by running bis 
fingers over the keys to try the capabilities of the 
instrument, 

For power of expression—the genuine musical 
utterance of emotion —she has scarcely a rival living: 
But on closing the second volume, and taking 4 su! 
vey of the contents, we cannot help regarding the 
present collection as poetic exercises rather than a 
lasting poems, Compared with her contemporaries 
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she stands eminent above almost all of them; com- 
with her peers—the real poets—in the great 

‘ m of fame—her position is insecure from the 

meagreness of her material. We insist on this point 
to explain the fervour of our admiration of her 
nius, and the coldness of our criticism when her 

substantive value is to be estimated; and the high 
standard by which we try her should be kept in view. 
Before quoting some samples of her power, one 

objection must be made. Certain mannerisms of 


style have been touched upon by others; and indeed | 





| 
| 
| 


are too obvious to escaperemark. There is one, how- | 


ever, which amounts to a yulgarism, and must not 
be overlooked—we mean the laxity of pronunciation 
implied in such rhymes as “ smiling and while in,””— 


« enfolding and told Aim,” “coming and human.” | 


We are no great sticklers for rigour in rhyme, but 
gmilin’, enfoldin’, and comin’, are vulgarisms of pro- 
nunciation, In a subsequent edition these should be 
removed. 


“ The Drama of Exile,’’ which opens the collection, | 
contains abundant examples of that power of poetic | 
expression we just claimed for her ; but itis meagre in | 
plan, and quite characterless. Space forbids analysis ; | 


we hasten to quote beauties, The least poetic reader 


will feel the force of this seene—especially the image | 


by which Lucifer paints his own condition :— 


Luc, (after a pause). Dost thon remember, Adam, when | 


the curse 

Took us in Eden? On a mountain-peak, 

Half-sheathed in primal woods and glittering 

In spasms of awful sunshine, at that hour 

A lion couched ,—part raised upon his paws, 

With his calm, massive face turned full on thine, 

And hie mane listening. When the ended curse 

Left silence in the world, right suddenly 

He eprang up rampant, and stood straight and stiff, 

As if the new reality of death 

Were dashed against his eyes, and roared so fierce— 

(Such thick carnivorous passion in his throat 

Tearing a passage through the wrath and fear)— 

And roared so wild, and smote from all the hills 

Such fast, keen echoes crumbling down the vales 

Precipitately, that the forest beasts, 

One after one, did mutter a response 

In savage and in sorrowful complaint 

Which trailed along the gorges. Then, at once, 

He fell back, and rolled crashing from the height, 

Hid by the dark-orbed pines. 
Adam, 

I heard the curse alone. 
Earth Spirits. I wail, I wail! 
Luc. That lion is the type of what I am! 

And as he fixed thee with his full-faced hate, 


It might have been, 


And roared, O Adam !—comprehending doom,— 
80, gazing on the face of the Unseen, 
I cry out here, between the heavens and earth, 


My conscience of this sin, this woe, this wrath, 
Which damn me to this depth! 
Earth Spirits. 
Ere. 1 wail—O God! 
Luc. I scorn you that ye wail, 
Who use your petty griefs for pedestals 
To stand on, beckoning pity from without, 
And deal in pathos of antithesis 
Of what ye were forsooth, and what ye are;— 
I scorn you like an angel! Yet, one cry, 
I, too, would drive up, like a column erect, 
Marble to marble, from my heart to Heaven, 
A monument of anguish, to transpierce 
And overtop your vapoury complaints 
Expressed from feeble woes ! 
Earth Spirits. I wail, I wail! 
Luc. For, O ye heavens, ye are my witnesses, 
That J, struck out from nature in a blot, 
The outcast, and the mildew of things good, 
The leper of angels, the excepted dust 
Under the common rain of daily gifts, — 
I, the snake; I, the tempter; I, the cursed,— 
To whom the highest and the lowest alike 
Say, ‘ Go from us—we have no need of thee,— 
Was made by God like others. Good and fair, 
He did create me !—ask Him, if not fair; 
Ask, if 1 caught not fair and silverly 
His blessing for chief angels, on my head, 
Until it grew there, a crown crystallized ! 
Ask, if He never called me by my name. 
Lucifer—kindly said as‘ Gabriel’— 
Lucifer—soft as ‘ Michael’! while, serene, 
I, standing in the glory of the lamps, 
Answered, ‘ My Father,’ innocent of shame 
And of the sense of thunder. Ha! ye think, 
White angels in your niches, I repent, 
And would tread down my own offences, back 
To service at the footstool? That's read wrong: 
lery as the beast did, that I may cry— 
Expansive, not appealing! Fallen so deep 
Against the sides of this prodigious pit, 
I ery—cry—dashing out the hands of wail, 
On each side, to meet anguish everywhere, 
And to attest it in the ecstasy 
And exaltation of a woe sustained 
Because provoked and chosen, 


I wail, I wail! 


Pass along 
Your wilderness, vain mortals! Puny griefs, 
In transitory shapes, be henceforth dwarfed 
To your own conscience, by the dread extremes 


Of what I am and have been, If ye have fallen, 
It is a step’s fall,—the whole ground beneath 
Strewn woolly soft with promise; if ye have sinned, 
Your prayers tread high as angels! if ye have grieved, 
Ye are too mortal to be pitiable; 
The power to die disproves the right to grieve. 
Go to! ye call this ruin? I half-seorn 
The illI did you! Were ye wronged by me,— 
Hated and tempted, and undone of me,— 
Still, what's your hurt to mine,—of doing hurt, 
Of hating, tempting, and so ruining? 
This sword’s hilt is the sharpest, and cuts through 
The hand that wieids it. 

Go—I curse you all. 
Hate one another—feebly—as ye can; 
I would not certes cut you short in hate— 
Far be it from me! Hate on as ye can! 
1 breathe into your faces, spirits of earth, 
As wintry blast may breathe on wintry leaves, 
And, lifting up their brownness, show beneath 
The branches very bare.—Beseech you, give 
To Eve, who beggarly entreats your love 
For her and Adam when they shall be dead, 
Anu answer rather fitting to the sin 
Than to the sorrow—as the heavens, I trow, 
For justice’ sake, gave theirs. 

I curse you both, 

Adam and Eve! Gay grace, as after meat, 
After my curses, May your tears fall hot 
On all the hissing scorns of the creatures here.— 
And yet rejoice. Increase and multiply, 
Ye and your generations, in all plagues, 
Corruptions, melancholies, poverties, 
And hideous forms of life and fears of death ; 
The thought of death being alway eminent, 
Immoveable, and dreadful in your life, 
And deafly and dumbly insignificant 
Of any hope beyond,—as death itself,— 
Whichever of you lieth dead the first 
Shall seem to the survivor—yet rejoice ? 
My curse catch at you strongly, body and soul, 
And He find no redemption—nor the wing 
Of seraph move your way—and yet rejoice! 
Rejoice, because ye have not set in you 
This hate which shall pursue you—this fire-hate 
Which glares without, because it burns within— 
Which hills from ashes—this potential hate, 
Wherein I, angel, in antagonism 
To God and His reflex beatitudes, 
Moan ever in the central universe, 
With the great woe of striving against Love— 
And gasp for space amid the Infinite— 
And toss for rest amid the Desertness— 
Self-orphaned by my will, and self-elect 
To kingship of resistant agony 
Toward the Good round me—hating good and love, 
And willing to hate good and to hate love, 
And willing to will on so evermore, 
Scorning the Past, and damning the To come— 
Go and rejoice! I curse you! (LuciFEeR vanishes.” 


Still finer this scene between Adam and Eve after 
the “ fall” :— 
“ Cunist. Speak, Adam. 
It is thine office. 
Adam. Mother of the world, 
Take heed before this Presence. Lo! my voice, 
Which, naming erst the creatures, did express— 
God breathing through my breath—the attributes 
And instincts of each creature in its name; 
Floats to the same afflatus,—floats and heaves 
Like a water-weed that opens to a wave,— 
A full-leaved prophecy affecting thee, 
Out fairly and wide. Henceforward, rise, aspire 
Unto the calms and magnanimities, 
The lofty uses and the noble ends, 
The sanctified devotion and full work, 
To which thou art elect for evermore, 
First woman, wife, and mother, 
Eve. And first in sin. 
Adam, And also the sole bearer of the Seed 
Whereby sin dieth! Raise the majesties 
Of thy disconsolate brows, O well-beloved, 
And front with level eyelids the To come, 
And all the dark o’ the world. Rise, woman, rise 
To thy peculiar and best altitudes 
Of doing good and of enduring ill,— 
Of comforting for ill, and teaching good, 
And reconciling all that ill and good 
Unto the patience of a constant hope,— 
Rise with thy daughters! If sin came by thee, 
Aud by sin, death,—the ransom-righteousness, 
The heavenly life and compensative rest 
Shall come by means of thee. If woe by thee 
Had issue to the world, thou shalt go forth 
An angel of the woe thou didst achieve; 
Found acceptable to the world instead 
Of others of that name, of whose bright steps 
Thy deed stripped bare the hills. Be satisfied ; 
Something thou hast to bear through womanhood— 
Peculiar suffering answering to the sin ; 
Some pang paid down for each new human life ; 
Some weariness in guarding such a life— 
Some coldness from the guarded; some mistrust 
From those thou hast too well served; from those beloved 
Too loyally, some treason: feebleness 
Within thy heart,—and cruelty without; 
And pressures of an alien tyranny, 
With its dynastic reasons of larger bones 
And stronger sinews, But, go to! thy love 
Shall chant itself its own beatitudes, 
After its own life-working. A child’s kiss, 
Set on thy sighing lips, shall make thee glad; 
A poor mau, served by thee, shall make thee rich; 


Bless the woman, man— 





| 





A sick man, helped by thee, shal] make thee strong; 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 

Of service which thou renderest. Such a crown 

I set upon thy head,—Christ witnessing 

With looks of prompting love,—to keep thee clear 
Of al! reproach against the sin foregone, 

From all the generations which succeed. 

Thy hand which plucked the apple, I clasp close ; 
Thy lips which spake wrong counsel, I kiss close,— 
I bless thee in the name of Paradise, 

And by the memory of Edenic joys 

Forfeit and lost ;—by that last cypress-tree, 

Green at the gate, which thrilled as we came out; 
And by the blessed nightingale, which threw 

Its melancholy music after us;— 

And by the flowers, whose spirits full of smells 
Did follow softly, plucking us behind 

Back to the gradual banks and vernal bowers 

And fourfold river-courses :—~by all these, 

I bless thee to the contraries of these ; 

I bless thee to the desert and the thorns, 

To the elemental change and turbulence, 

And to the roar of the estranged beasts, 

And to the solemn dignities of grief, 

To each one of these ends,—and to this END 

Of Death and the hereafter!” 

Her translation of the “ Prometheus Bound” is a 
magnificent sample of feminine scholarship, and must 
be accepted as the finest version we have yet had of 
that difficult work, Microscopic eriticism will dis- 
cover flaws, but the whole commands our homage. 
As a sample of the flaws we cannot help noticing her 
rendering of two famous lines—the one which, in the 
review of Professor Blackie’s Aschylus (vide No. 17), 
we ventured to translate thus— 


“ I gave blind hopes a dwelling in their breasts” 
(literally, ‘I made blind hopes house in them’), 
Mrs. Browning renders 

“ I set blind hopes to inhabit in their houses.” 
Kat@Kic@ seems to have misled her into a weaker 
image than the original, The second is the con- 


stantly quoted ’avyp:Ouoy yeAacue, thus rendered :— 
“ Riverwells and laughter infinite 
Of yon sea waves !” 

The passage is, we are aware, a puzzle to translators, 
but “infinite” is clearly the wrong word, and 
destroys the image; Blackie’s ‘“ multitudinous 
laughter ”’ is the best yet given, for ‘avypOyov brings 
before the eye the image of the sea wrinkled all over 
with laughter, But, away with the microscope! 
Take up the volume, and be proud of English 
maidens, when one of them can thus wrestle with 
the Titan ! 

“The Vision of Poets” will recal Tennyson’s 


| * Palace of Art.” Instead of speaking of its plan we 
| will cull a nosegay from it :— 


* These were poets true 
Who died for Beauty, as martyrs do 
For Truth—the ends being scarcely two. 


God’s prophets of the Beautiful 
These poets were—of iron rule, 
The rugged cilix, serge of wool. 


Here, Homer, with the broad suspense 
Of thunderous brows, and lips intense 
Of garrulous god-innocence. 


There, Shakespeare! on whose forehead climb 
The crowns o’ the world. Oh, eyes sublime— 
With tears and laughters for all time ! 

Here, ¥schylus,—the women swooned 

To see so awful, when he frowned 

As the gods did,—he standeth crowned. 
Euripides, with close and mild 

Scholastic lips,—that could be wild, 

And laugh or sob out like a child, 

Right in the classes. Sophocles, 

With that king’s look which, down the trees, 
Followed the dark effigies 

Of the lost Theban. Hesiod old, 

Who, somewhat blind and deaf and cold, 
Cared most for gods and bulls, And bold 
Electric Pindar, quick as fear, 

With race-dust on his cheeks, and clear, 
Slant startled eyes that seem to hear 

The chariot rounding the last goal, 

To hurtle past it in his soul. 

And Sappho, crowned with aureole 

Of ebon curls on calmed brows— 

A poct-woman ! none forgoes 

The leap, attaining the repose! 

Theocritus, with glittering locks 

Dropt sideway, as betwixt the rocks 

He watched the visionary flocks, 

Aud Aristophanes, who took 

The world with mirth, and laughter-struck 
The hollow caves of Thought and woke 


The infinite echoes hid in each. 

And Virgil: shade of Mantuan beech 

Did help the shade of bay to reach 

And knit around his forehead high ;— 
For his gods wore less majesty 

Than his brown bees hummed deathlessly. 
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And Ossian, dimly seen or guessed : 
Once counted greater than the rest, 
When mountain-winds blew out his vest. 


And Spenser drooped his dreaming head 
(With languid sleep-smile, you had said, 
From his own verse engendered ) 

On Ariosto’s, till they ran 

Their locks in one.—The Italian 

Shot nimbler heat of bolder man 


From his fine lids. And Dante, stern 
And sweet, whose spirit was an urn 
For wine and milk poured out in turn. 


Hard-souled Alfieri; and fancy-willed 
Boiardo, who with laughters filled 
The pauses of the jostled shield.” 


“’Tis an excellent piece of work, madam, lady; 
comes there more of it?’’ Ay, much more; but 
something every now and then we do not understand. 
Goethe, for example, would have tried the limner’s 
skill, but what sort of sketch is this?— 
“ And Goethe—with that reaching eye 
His soul reached out from, far and high, 
And fell from inner entity.” 


Our Latin and our psychology are equally at fault 
here. Similar defects mar with obscurity several of 
her pages. 

We have not quoted half the passages we marked 
for the purpose ; and must positively contrive to in- 
sert a third notice of these volumes, in spite of the 
pressure of new publications. ‘To leave off with an 
objection would be unfair to our own admiration, not 
to mention the reader, so we close this with a sonnet 
that shall sing its own praises :— 

“ CONSOLATION. 
“ All are not taken! there are left behind 
Living Beloveds, tender looks to bring, 
And make the daylight still a happy thing, 
And tender voices, to make soft the wind. 
But if it were not so—if I could find 
No love in all the world for comforting, 
Nor any path but hollowly did ring, 
Where ‘ dust to dust’ the love from life disjoined— 
And if before those sepulchres unmoving 
I stood alone (as some forsaken lamb 
Goes bleating up the moors in weary dearth), 
Crying, ‘ Where are ye, O my loved and loving ?’ 
I know a Voice would sound, ‘ Daughter, 1 aM .... 
Can I suffice for HEAVEN, and not for earth ?’” 


BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 
‘ivst Latin Reading Lessons, with Complete Vocabularies ; in- 
tended as an Introduction to Cesar. by John Robson, B.A. 
Taylor, Walton, and Maberly. 
Another excellent educational work, by the author of 
those Constructive Latin Exercises formerly reviewed by 
us. The present is little more than a reprint of the 
second part of the Exercises, with a preface and a voca- 
bulary to save reference to dictionaries. ‘I'he principle 
upon which it is founded, viz., that of suatent though 
slow ascent from the simple to complex sentences, with 
the incessant repetition of forms and words, seems to us 
the very best principle for fixing the meaning in the 
youthiful mind. 


Chapman and Hall's Penny Maps. Part 5. 
This excellent series of maps sustains its character and» 
if anything, rather improves in execution upon the first 
number. So cheap a work has never before been pub- 
lished, a in view the style with which it is executed. 
Fathers of families and heads of schools must be very 
rateful to Messrs. Chapman and Hall. Part 5 contains 
our maps representing Italy, Sardinia, and Corsica. 





Conversations of Goethe with Eckermanand Soret. Translated 
from the German. By John Oxenford. 2 vols. 
Smith and Elder. 
Game Birds and Wild Fowl ; their Friends and their Foes. By 
A. E. Knox, M.A., F.L.S. Van Voorst. 
The Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines. By Mary Cowden 
Clarke, Tale 1. Portia, the Heiress of Belmont. 
W..H. Smith and Son, 
4 Practical Treatise on Musical iti By G. W: 
Bébner. Second part, Counterpoint. Longman and Co, 
Glimmerings in the Dark; or, Lights and Shadows of the 
Olden Time. By F. Somner Merewether. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Sketches of her Majesty's Household, and a Guide to Situations 
in the Queen's Domestic Establishment. W. Strange 
Royal Correspondence.—The Private Letters Queen Victoria 
and Louis Philippe. ¢ W. Strange. 
Knight's Pictorial Shakspeare. Part IV. (King John.) National 
Edition. Charles Knight. 
Hoalf-Hours with the Best Authors, PartIX, Charles Knight. 
Pictorial Half-Hours, Part VII. Charles Knight. 


Knight's Cyclopedia of the Industry of All Nations. Part I. 


Charles Knight. 
Knight's Cyclopedia of London, Part I. Charles Knight. 





Our Universitizs.—‘ Noble buildings! and noble 
institutions! given freely to the people by those 
who loved the people, and the Saviour who died 
for them. They gave us what they had, those me- 
diwval founders: whatsoever narrowness of mind or 
superstition defiled their gift was not their fault, 
but the fault of their whole age. The best they knew 
they imparted freely, and God will reward them for it. 
To monopolize those institutions for the rich, as is done 
now, is to violate both the spirit and the letter of the 
foundations; to restrict their studies to the limits of 
middle-age Romanism, their conditions of admission to 
those fixed at the Reformation, is but a shade less 
wrongful. The letter is kept—the spirit is thrown away. 
You refuse to admit any who are not members of the 
Church of England ;—say, rather, any who will not sign 
the dogmas of the Church of England, whether they be- 
lieve a word of them or not. Useless formalism! which 
lets through the reckless, the — the ignorant, 
the hypocritical ; and only excludes the honest and the 
conscientious, and the mass of the intellectual working 
men. And whose fault is it that THEY are not members 
of the Church of England? Whose fault is it, I ask? 
Your predecessors neglected the lower orders, till they 
have ceased to reverence either you or your doctrines ;— 
you confess that, among yourselves, freely enough. You 
throw the blame of the present wide-spread dislike to 
the Church of England on her sins during ‘ the godless 
eighteenth century.’ Be it so. Why are those sins to 
be visited on us? Why are we to be shut out from the 
universities, which were founded for us, because you 
have let us grow up, by millions, heathens and infidels, 
as you call us? Take away your subterfuge! It is not 
merely because we are bad churchmen that you exclude 
us, else you would be crowding your colleges, now, with 
the talented poor of the agricultural districts, who, as 
= say, remain faithful to the church of their fathers. 

ut are there six labourers’ sons educating in the uni- 
versities at this moment? No! The real reason for our 
exclusion, churchmen or not, is because we are poor— 
because we cannot pay your exorbitant fees, often, as in 
the case of bachelors of arts, exacted for tuition which 
is never given, and residence which is not permitted— 
because we could not support the extravagance which 
you not only permit, but encourage, because, by your own 
unblushing confession, it insures the university ‘ the 
support of the aristocracy.’ ‘But, on religious points, 
at least, you must abide by the statutes of the —— 
Strange argument, truly, to be urged literally by 
English Protestants in possession of Roman Catholic 
bequests! If that be true in the letter, as well as in the 
spirit, you should have given place long ago to the 
Dominicans and the Franciscans. In the spirit it is 
true, and the Reformers acted on it when they rightly 
converted the universities to the uses of the new faith. 
They carried out the spirit of the founders’ statutes by 
making the universities as good as they could be, and 
letting them share in the new light of the Elizabethan 
age. But was the sum of knowledge, human and divine, 
perfected at the Reformation? Who gave the Reformers, 
or you, who call yourselves their representatives, a right 
to say to the mind of man, and to the teachirg of God’s 
Spirit, ‘ Hitherto, and no farther.’”"—Alton Locke 


] ( 

Che Arts. 
——=@——— 
THE PERFECTION OF ACTING. 

If you desire to see really perfect acting, rush to the 
Lyceum and be astonished at The Day of Reckoning. 
Astonishment elevates your eyebrows at the Lyceum 
venturing upon a French drame instead of its cus- 
tomary farces, comedies, and burlesques—a drame, 
too, prohibited in Paris because of its revolutionary 
tendency (poor Parisians ! )—a drame presenting the 
ignoble scenes of the tapis frane—a burglary— 
attempted assassination— scoundrelism of various 
kinds—and, finally, a bloody duel, cutting short the 
existence of—Charles Mathews of all persons in the 
world !—a drame contrasting the blouse and the frock 
coat—the rich and the poor—the law’s injustice and 
the villany of the great ;—a drame which, in its ori- 
ginal shape, L’ Enfant de Paris, excited the invective 
of Jules Janin through twelve columns, to the virtuous 
indignation of its author, Emile Souvestre, who pro- 
tested his drame was perfectly moral ;—well, this 
drame you find altered | five acts to three, and 
otherwise improved by the accomplished Planché, 
and presented toa thrilled Lyceum audience! Having 
recovered your astonishment at this venture and its 
perfect success— having been astonished at the mise 
en scene (but you are accustomed to that in this 
theatre)—the lasting astonishment is that Vestris 
should perform a pathetic noble woman, and perform 
it as no actress on our stage could do it! That is 
something to marvel at. Vestris, the greatest pet of 
the public, will startle even her greatest admirers in 
this part; for, assuredly, no one ever believed her 
— lay at all in that direction, Yet I assure you 

er acting is quite astudy. My readers have learned 











by this time that I am not a very great admirer 


fhe Leaver. [Sarvnpay, 

Lucretius—nobler than his mood : PERIODICALS FOR DECEMBER. of modern acting; and if, when I do admire. con pa 
Who dropped his plummet down the broad Fraser’s Magazine. press myself enthusiastically, yet I am not easil 
Deep universe, and said, * No God,’ The Rambler. roused to enthusiasm ; and i declare to them y 
Finding no bottom: he denied The Reasoner. the acting of Vestris and Charles Mathews in the 
Divinely the divine, and died The Looker-On. Edited by Fritz and Liolett, new piece gave me more unmixed delight—more 
Chief poet on the Tiber-side, The Freethinker’s Magazine. exquisite ee I have for a long while 
By grace of God! his face is stern, Robert Owen's Journal. received from the English stage. All the freshness of 
‘As one compelled, in spite of scorn, Leigh Hunt's Journal. early enjoyment came back upon me, and no boy 
‘To teach a truth he could not learn, Household Words. 


ever relished his first play more ! 

The secret of all this? Nothing can be simpler 
Vestris and Charles Mathews were natural—nothing 
more, nothing less. They were a lady and gentle. 
man such as we meet with in drawing-rooms, grace. 
ful, quiet, well-bred, perfectly dressed, perfectly 
oblivious of the footlights. He is a polished villain— 
a D’Orsay without conscience, and without any of 
the scowlings, stampings, or intonations of the ap- 
proved stage villain. ere are scoundrels in high 
life—but they are perfectly well-bred. Whatever 
faults there may be in their conduct, their deport. 
ment is irreproachable. This is the villain re 
sented by Charles Mathews—a man of fashion, 
reckless, extravagant, heartless, but perfectly un- 
conscious of his being worse than his neighbours, 
Those who are familiar with his Used Up will under. 
stand how he represents the quiet elegance of the 
cone but they must see him in this to appreciate 

is refined villany, cool self-possession, and gentle- 
manly devilishness. In every detail of his dress, in 
every gesture, and in every look I recognized an 
artist representing Nature. It is, of course, a higher 
thing to play Othello or Macbeth, and I do not wish 
to exaggerate the importance of this part; but I say 
that in this part he plays to — : a Teniers may 
not be a Raphael, but itis worth a hundred ambitious 
attempts at Raphael. 

This reliance upon Nature is what touches me so 
in Vestris. Her character is one which in most 
hands would become insipid or melodramatic: a sad, 
neglected wife, loving another man, of whom her 
husband is jealous, and solacing her unhappiness by 
constant beneficence to the poor—a noble, loving, 
suffering woman, she stands there represented with 
a truth, a grace, a gentle pathos I have no epithets 
to characterize, The sad dignity with which she 
bears her husband’s insults, the terror which agi- 
tates her when that husband intimates his knowledge 
that her lover is in an adjoining room, and that he, 
the husband, is permitted by the law to kill him— 
these things are represented in a m very unlike 
that current on the stage—and recal the finished art 
of French comedy. I am well aware that a little 
ranting and ‘“ saan | down the back hair’ would 
have “told” upon the audience with more noisy 
effect; but the difference is that I carry away from 
the theatre an exquisite picture, on which it is de- 
lightful to dwell, which reflection tells me was per- 
fect in its art; and if the audience did not shout 
hoarse bravos at the time they felt it quite as 
vividly, and will go to see it again and again, certain 
of being charmed. 

Oh! what a contrast between the natural manner 
of these two and the stage manner and stage life of 
all the rest! Yet the others played well too—notably 
Frank Matthews (a real bit of character!), Roxby, 
and George Vining. But the contrast was between 
sunshine and the footlights—the ruddy cheek and 
the rouged cheek—the grace of a graceful woman 
and that of an opera dancer. I insist upon this 
point, for the public, the critics, and the actors may 
here read a valuable lesson as to what constitutes 
acting: a thing at present they seem to have the 
wildest notions of, and the ignorance of the public 
reacts upon the performer, forcing him often to dis- 
obey his own conceptions to gain their ignorant ap- 
plause. VIVIAN. 


MIND YOUR STOPS! 


A pleasant little piece under this title has been 

roduced at the Olympic, as if on purpose to show 
- a smart pen and clever actors can dispense with 
novelty of incident. A village hairdresser (the 
scene is a Continental one), presuming on his sup- 
posed position as the holder of a lottery-ticket which 
confers on him a chateau and a title, endeavours to 
put aside his engagement with an innkeepers 
daughter, and makes haughty love to a baroness. 
The occasional compunction of the barber, who de- 
plores the difficulty of being a gentleman without 
being a blackguard, is capitally given by Compton; 
and his injured affianced finds a suitable representa- 
tive in Miss Louisa Howard. The discovery that a 
mistake has been made in the number of the ticket, 
which instead of being 66 is 99, restores the barber to 
reason; and a handsome present from the real 
winner of the chateau and the baroness allays his 
pain of disappointment; particularly as, without the 
lady, he would have been merely the possessor of a 
moneyless title and an empty house. A short half- 
hour is thus merrily run through, and a ple 
audience justly applauds. 

This hus been the only novelty of the week, unless 
we except the revival of that dreary play, Richard Il, 
for Macready ; and the revival of that genial, mirth- 
provoking, most attractive farce—To Parents an 
Guardians—for the Keeleys and Wigan in their or- 
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Partfulia. 


‘We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages neni 
OBTHE. 








THE DEFEAT. 


The struggle’s o’er, and once again 
Foul wrong has trampled on the right ; 
Yet, sadly they misjudge the fight 
Who think that we have fought in vain, 


’T is true, no well-fought field we boast ; 
*T is true, we wear no laurel-bough ; 
But ’tis not true (through failing now), 

In losing this, that all is lost. 


Think not that martyrs die in vain ; 
Think not that truth so soon will fail: 
We only bow before the gale, 

We only break to form again. 


These are but flashes which forerun, 

As heralds of the tempest’s power, 

And serve to light the clouds that tower, 
And show the storm has not begun. 


There groweth up a mighty will, 
And time will only give it force ; 
Through somewhat swerving in its course, 
It tendeth to an object still ; 


Ani, toiling upward to the place, 
Where shines the everlasting morn,— 
Not fearing hate, nor heeding scorn, 

The vanguard of a wavering race. 


‘Through vengeance was the battle-cry, 
And fell revenge first drew the sword ; 
More firm in act, more true in word, 

We seck a nobler victory. 


And all the failures in the past 
But make the future more secure ; 
And bygone sufferings ensure 
The triumph of our cause at last. 


Secure in truth, we wait the day 
As watchers wait the morning light ; 
For time will only strengthen right, 
The false alone need dread delay. 


Noy. 10, 1850. H. R. Nicuotts, 





PERSECUTION. 


To roast a man’s body for the good of his soul and the glory of God was the 
agreeable pastime of pious fervour in that “ Religion of our fathers” which 
we are often urged to “stand by.” But, like many other methods for the 
propagation of the Gospel, it has fallen somewhat into discredit in our dege- 
herate prosaic times ; and now each party is as anxions to disclaim the method 
as it formerly was to practise it. To listen to the indignant sarcasms which 
Protestants utter on platforms and in journals against the “ persecuting 
Papists,” and the virtuous horror with which they endeavour to inspire all 
England against this culinary creed (“so dreadful in families” !) one might 
really imagine that Persecution was the monopoly of Rome, and that Pro- 
testants were guiltless of all imputations on that score. 

Historically considered, this is a barefaced falsehood. If we are to judge 
between the two creeds by the exhibition they make in the pages of history, 
they both look so disgraceful, that the verdict alternates from one to the 
other. But, as our word will not be taken for this, and we are not disposed 
to print a history of Kurope in our columns, the dispassionate sentence of 
Henry Hallam—the most impartial of historians, and himself a Protestant— 
must suffice. “Persecution,” he says, in The Constitutional History of 
England, “‘is the deadly and original sin of the Reformed Churches ; that 
which cools every honest man’s zeal for their cause, in proportion as his 
reading becomes more extensive.” Glib orators, in their thunder at the 
Papists, will do well to remember this. History can only be invoked to their 
shame. If Galileo, Giordano Bruno, Vanini, and others serve to point a 
sarcasm—and a just one—against the Christianity which persecuted them, the 
cries of Servetus and others should warn Protestants not to open graves, for 
the merciless cat-like cruelty of Calvin was applauded by Christians, who 
boasted that they had restored the human soul to freedom ! 

Leave History alone. The better Catholics are ashamed of the past, as 
We are, as all true-hearted men must be. But if the auto-da-fe is no longer 
fashionable, the spirit which lighted the fagots still burns in ungenerous 
hearts. Persecution adopts new Inquisitions, but it has only changed the 
name. Let any man look into our domestic history, and see if the spirit of 
tolerance operates beneficently ; let any man examine for himself the amount 
of freedom of opinion which exists on those awful subjects whereof the 
knowledye of the greatest philosopher is no greater than that of the smallest 
child! But Intolerance is petty, though virulent; it does not roast your 





body for the eternal welfare of your soul, it attacks your character, tortures 
your soul, cools your friends, heats your enemies, turns against you the 
feelings of your fellows—and talks of Charity and doing unto others as we 
would be done by ! 

But we said that it was in ungenerous hearts that the spirit of Intolerance 
now rages. Far be it from us to malign the thousands in whom it is extinct ! 
That it is extinct, the existence of this Journal proves, for this Journal is 
proud to number among its staunch supporters men of great and noble 
intellect, who look upon its opinions as erroneous, dangerously erroneous, 
but who meet them manfully in the open field of free discussion, and would 
rather encourage our open speaking than the equivocation of others. These 
men are real Protestants, the energetic workers in the cause of human 
progress. ‘They know the folly as well as the wickedness of persecution, and 
know that Truth, to use the quaint illustration of an old writer, is like a cork 
in water, which will ever get uppermost though you strive to keep it down. 





SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 
By Harriet MarTINEAv. 
IllL—THE MAID-SERVANT. 
“ Wuere is Jemima? I want Jemima,” said a feeble voice, interrupted by 
coughing, from a bed in a sick room. 

“ My dear,” said an elderly woman, who entered through an open door 
from the west chamber, “Jemima is gone to lie down. What can I do 
for you?” 

“T want Jemima,” was the reply: and Jemima appeared. In she came, 
with her young, innocent, chubby face, looking as fresh as if she had been 
accustomed of late to sleep every night, as other people do, whereas she had 
been night and day, for some weeks, by the bedside of her mistress, who was 
dying of consumption. Her master was very ill too, and the whole of the 
nursing rested upon his mother, and upon this, their little maid-of-all-work, 
who was then fifteen. 

When Jemima had comforted and refreshed her poor mistress, the mother- 
in-law whispered to her that she must go and lie down again; but Jemima 
said a little fresh air would do her more good than lying down with the 
feeling that she was wanted. The medicines for the evening had not come, 
and she would go for them, and to the grocer’s. 

Thus it went on to the end. Jemima always found that her best refresh- 
ment was in doing something that was wanted. She was always at her 
mistress’s call; and, when that call was unreasonable, she was the first to 
observe that dying persons did not always know the night from the day, or 
judge how time went with other people, when it was all so long to them, and 
they could get no rest. When the funeral was over, her elder mistress made 
her to go to bed for nearly a week. At first she cried so much, as she lay 
thinking of the one who was gone, that she would rather have been up and 
busy; but soon a deep sleep fell upon her; and when she rose, her face was 
as chubby and her voice as cheerful as ever. 

The same scene had to be gone over with her master. He died of con- 
sumption two months after his wife. As there were now two nurses to one 
patient, Jemima’s work was not quite so trying ; but she did more than most 
trained nurses could have done. When the funeral was over, she helped the 
bereaved mother to clear the house, and put away everything belonging to 
those that lay in the churchyard. The tears were often running down her 
cheeks ; but her voice was always cheerful, as she said things were best as 
they were, her friends having gone together to a better place. 

One summer evening, when Mr. and Mrs. Barclay and their family re- 
turned from a walk, they found at their door a genteel-looking little girl, who 
had just knocked. She was in a black stuff gown, with a grey handkerchief 
crossed over her bosom; and a black straw hat, under which was the neatest 
little quaker cap. She curtseyed, and said she came after the housemaid’s 
place. Mrs. Barclay would have dismissed her at once, as too young, but 
for something in her face and manner which seemed to show that her mind 
was that of an older person: She said she was very strong, and willing to 
be taught and trained. Mrs. Barclay promised to enquire her character, and 
that enquiry settled the business. 

“‘ Ma’am,” said the bereaved mother, “ I would never part with Jemima, 
if I could by any means keep her. I never saw sucha girl. It seems im- 
possible to exhaust her, body or mind, on account, I think, of her good will.” 
And she gave the whole story of the two illnesses. When asked what the 
girl’s faults were, as she must have some, she said she really did not know : 
she supposed there must be some fault; but she had never seen any. She 
had known Jemima only six months, and under peculiar circumstances ; she 
could not tell how she would get on in a regular housemaid’s place; but she 
had never had to find fault with her. Of course, Jemima went to Mrs. 
Barclay. Her wages were to be £5 a-year at first, and to encrease to £8 as 
she grew up, and became trained, 


The training was no trouble to anybody. When she had once learned 
where every thing was in the house, and what were the hours and ways of the 
family, her own sense and quickness did the rest. She was the first person 
awake and up. She never lost, or broke, or forgot anything. Never, during 
the years of her service, was there a dusty, dark corner in her pantry, nor @ 
lock of “slut’s wool” under any bed, nor a streaky glass on the sideboard, 
nor a day when the cloth was not laid to a minute. She never slammed a 
door ; and if there was a heavy foot overhead it was not hers, She and her 
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fellow-servants had their time, after seven in the evening, for their own work ; 
and Jemima was a capital needlewoman, and worked for somebody else be- 
sides herself, She would ask the nursemaid to read aloud, and, in return, 
she would make or mend a gown for her. She reduced her own gowns, when 
they began to wear, for her little sister Sally. The wonder was how she 
could afford this, out of her small wages ; but she was always nicely dressed; 
and she soon began to s money for other objects which her friends 
thought should not have Conn pressed upon one in her circumstances. This 
was after a great change had come over her mind and life. 


It was true that Jemima was not without a fault, any more than other 
people. Her temper was not perfectly good. Her mistress soon perceived 
this, by certain flashes from her eyes, and flushes of her cheeks, and quick 
breathing, and hurry of speaking. It was not much at first; no more than 
just enough to show that Jemima could be in a passion, and probably would 
some day. The sufferings of her deceased master and mistress had kept this 
down while she was with them. Their deaths had made a deep impression 
upon her, and had disposed her naturally religious temper to be strongly 
wrought upon by the first religious influence which should come in her way. 
A new Methodist minister had been very acceptable to the people who 
attended the Apple-lane meeting-house; and, within a year after going to 
the Barclays, Jemima requested permission to attend that place of worship, 
instead of following the family to their own chapel on Sundays. Mrs. Barclay 
was sorry, because she liked to see her servants at worship near her own pew: 
but Jemima was always so trustworthy, and on this occasion so earnest, that 
it did not seem right to deny her; and she became a member of the Apple- 
yard Meeting Society. Very soon she asked leave to go an hour sooner on 
Sunday mornings to attend class; and then to go there one evening in the 
week, and sometimes two. As her work was never neglected, this, too, was 
permitted. Very soon it appeared that she was subscribing annually, 
quarterly, weekly, to missionary objects and sectarian funds. How she 
managed it nobody could understand ; but she did it, and honestly. Her 
dress reached the last point of plainness and cheapness ; but it was as neat as 
ever; so that it was wholly her own affair. A less pleasant change was that 
her temper was far from improving. She would have none but religious 
books read in the kitchen, and could tolerate no singing but hymns. She 
winced when anybody laughed. A contraction came over her open brow, 
and a sharpness into her once cheerful voice. Not satisfied with pressing her 
views upon her fellow-servants, she became critical upon the ways of the 
family. One of their customs was to receive, on Sunday evenings, two or 
three young men, who, living alone, liked to spend their Sunday evenings in 
a sociable manner. ‘There was always Scripture-reading and prayer, and 
often sacred music. In summer there was a country walk; in winter 
cheerful conversation, with an occasional Jaugh, which could be heard in the 
kitchen, This was too much for Jemima; but a worse thing was the supper. 
Like most old-fashioned Dissenters, the Barclays dined at one o’clock on 
Sundays, and, naturally, they had some supper at nine. It was simple 
enough; but the servant whose turn it was to stay at home had some- 
times to poach eggs or dress a cutlet; and Jemima’s repugnance to 
this was so far from being concealed that it amounted at last to 
extreme impertinence; and she went so far as to express her con- 
tempt and abhorrence to the child, whom it was her business to put to 
bed. Her mistress always hoped that the fit of fanaticism would pass off 
with months or years, and the sooner for not being interfered with; but 
this behaviour could not be passed over. When the rebuke was given poor 
Jemima emptied her heart completely ; and very curious the contents proved 
to be. It appeared that she despised the family she lived with, though she 
was fully resolved to do her duty by them. She feared they were lost 
people; but they might yet be saved, and it was her business to serve them, 
and not to judge them. She hoped she had not failed in her duty; but her 
feelings and her thoughts were her own. If she must not speak them, she 
could hold her tongue, and bear the cross of so doing; but nobody could 
take them from her. There was so much that was respectable and really fine 
in her ardour and conscienti , that she was gently treated, and only 
forbidden to make any complaints to the younger members of the family. 
One most important disclosure at this time was that she was engaged to be 
married ; not yet, but some time or other. 





Her lover was a class-mate, apprenticed to a shoemaker, with two years of 
his apprenticeship still to run. On enquiry he was found to be thoroughly 
respectable as to character, diligent in his business, and likely to be an able 
workman. So he was allowed to call for Jemima on class evenings, and to 
come now and then to the house. The Barclays knew when he was there 
by hearing a man’s voice reading in the kitchen, when the door was opened, 
or by the psalm-singing, which needed no open doors to make itself 
heard, 


Jemima was now, however, unsettled; not at all by her engagement, for 
nothing could be more sober and rational than the temper and views of the 
young people as regarded each other and their prospects; but the poor girl 
felt that she was living in a sort of bondage, while yet she could blame 
nobody for it. She sighed for freedom to lead the sort of religious life she 
wished, without interruption from persons of a different way of thinking. I 
believe she was nineteen or twenty when she told Mrs. Barclay what she 
had been planning; and Mrs. Barclay was not altogether sorry to hear about 
it, for Jemima had lost much of her openness and cheerfulness, bounced 
about when doing her work, and knocked hard with her brushes when 





a 


cleaning floors overhead. There was evidently an internal irritation, which 
might best be relieved by total change. 


The plan was for Jemima and a pious friend, about her own age, to take a 
room and live together, maintaining themselves by working for the up- 
holsterers. ‘The girls thought they could make money faster this way than 
at service, as both were good workwomen, and could live as cheaply as 
anybody could live. If they found themselves mistaken they could go back 
to service. Jemima avowed that her object was to lay by money, as Richard 
and she had resolved not to marry till they could furnish their future 
dwelling well and comfortably. This might have been a rash scheme for 
most girls; but these two friends were so good and so sensible, and knew 
their own purposes so well, that nobody opposed their experiment. 


It was really a pleasure to go and see them when they were settled. Th 
chose their room carefully, for the sake of their work, as well as their own 
health. Their room was very high upstairs ; but it was all the more airy for 
that, and they wanted plenty of light. And very light it was,—with its two 
windows on different sides of the room. The welleboarded floor looked as 
clean as their table. There were plants in the windows; and there was a 
view completely over the chimneys of the city to the country beyond. Their 
most delicate work could get no soil here. They were well employed, and 
laid by money, as fast as they expected. 


Still it seemed, after a time, that Jemima was not yet happy. Her face was 
anxious, and her colour faded. She often went to work at the Barclays ; 
as often as Mrs. B. could find any upholstery, or other needlework, for her 
to do. One object was to give her a good hot dinner occasionally ; for it 
seemed possible that she might be living too low, though she declared that 
this was not the case. One day she happened to be at work in the dining. 
room with Mrs. Barclay, when one of the young ladies went in. Jemima 
was bending over her work ; yet Miss B. saw that her face was crimson, and 
heard that her voice was agitated. On a sign from her mother, the young 
lady withdrew. One evening the next week Richard called, and saw Mrs, 
Barclay alone. Little was said in the family; but in many parts of the city it 
became presently known that the preacher who had so revived religion among 
the young people was on bad terms with some of them. Either he was a 
profligate, or some dozen young women were slanderers. Jemima was 
growing thin and pale under the dread of the enquiry which must, she knew, 
take place. Either her own character must go, or she must help to take 
away that of the minister. It was no great comfort to her that Richard told 
her that Mrs. Barclay could and would carry her through. She had many 
wretched thoughts that this certainty could not reach. 


It was some weeks before the business was over. The Miss Barclays and 
Jemima were sitting at work together, with the parlour-door open, when there 
was a knock, and then the shuffling of the feet of four gentlemen in the hall, 
just as Mrs. Barclay was coming down stairs. She invited them into the 
drawing-room ; but the spokesman (an acquaintance of the Barclays) de- 
clined, saying that a few words would suffice ; that he and his friends under- 
stood that Mrs. Barclay was thoroughly well acquainted with Jemima 
Brooks, and they merely wished to know whether Jemima was, in that 
house, considered a well-conducted young woman, whose word might be 
trusted. All this was heard in the parlour. Jemima’s tears dropped upon 
her needle; but she would not give up; she worked on, as if her life 
depended on getting done. The young ladies had never seen her cry; and 
the sight moved them almost as much as their mother’s voice, which they 
clearly heard saying, 


“ T am glad you have come here, Mr. Bennett; for I can speak to Jemima 
Brooks’s merits. She lived in my family for some years; and she is in the 
house at this moment. ‘There is no one in the world whom I more cordially 
respect; and, when I say that I regard her as a friend, I need not tell you 
that I think of the value of her word.” 


“ Quite enough, Mrs. Barclay. Quite enough. We have nothing more 
to ask. We are greatly obliged to you, ma’am. Good morning,—good 
morning.” 

When Mrs, Barclay had seen them out, and entered the parlour, the quick 
yet full gaze that Jemima raised to her face was a thing never to be forgotten. 
Mrs. Barclay turned her face away ; but immediately put on her thimble, sat 
down among the party, and began to tell her daughters the news from 
London. Jemima heard no more of this business. It is probable that the 
gentleman received similar testimony with regard to the other young people 
implicated ; for the preacher was dismissed the city, without any ceremony, 
and with very brief notice, 


From this time might clearly be dated the decline of Jemima’s spiritual 
pride and irritability of temper. She was deeply humbled ; and from under 
the ruins of her pride sprang richly the indigenous growth of her sweet 
affections. She was not a whit less religious; but she had a higher view of 
what religion should be. Her smile, when she met any of the Barclays in 
the street, and the tenderness in her voice when she spoke to them, indicated 
a very different state of mind from that in which she had left them. 

She was looking well, and her friend and she were doing well, and Richard 
and she were beginning to reckon how many months, at their present rate of 
earning, would enable them to furnish a dwelling, and justify their going 
home to it, when they were called upon for a new decision, and a new scene 
opened in Jemima’s life, 


(To be continued.) 
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Matters of Fact. 
—— 
BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS. 

The returns relating to trade and navigation for the 
month ending 5th November, and for the ten months 
of the year ending on that day, have appeared in the cus- 

shape of a parliamentary paper. The exporta- 

anal articles of British produce still continues to be 
y in exeess of previous years. The deelared value 

of our exports for the month ending 5th of November 


eS i £4,751,804 
In 1849 .--+--- 4,568,234 


Balance in favour of 1850,, £183,570 
In the ten months terminating on the same day the 


eres eee shee 


return was :— 
For 1850.....-0000. oevecces . £55,038,206 
For 1849......-.++4. Corecce . 


49,398,648 





EXxces8 .ecccccc-ssecsseses £5,639,558 
Compared with the year 1848 the return is still 
more striking, the exports for the corresponding ten 
months of that year having amounted to little more than 
£40,000,000. 
We proceed to enumerate some of the more important 
articles of export, with regard to which this result is ap- 


parent :— 


Month 








' 


Ten Months 
ended Nov. 5, | ended Nov. 5. 
1849. 1850, 1849. 1850. 


Declared Value. Declared Value. 
£88,201; £86,889, £966,689) £1,116,024 

1,412,666) 1,484,739, 15,601,380) 16,858,244 
29,744 


| 


Coals and culm sal 
Cotton manufactur 





Lace and net . ‘| |” 81,440) (393,921) 472/416 

re 26.947, 34.421) 340,135) 364,508 

11,453) 13,651 285,213 187,601 

662,020, 644,056, 5,838,933! 5,398,371 

} 59,260 67,328 673,504 836,397 

} | 

alana a opreee | 79,340 rr 988,255, 1,246,997 
jardwares and cut- 

on | eocece coccce | 166,313) 185,927) 1,774,576) 2,177,953 

Leather, unwrought) 9,142 13,397 95,047 151,702 

adn nt. — 23,893] 231,017) 241,812 

ery and har- 

BOS 6o2desccee } 0,426 8,454 83,498 99,908 
Linen manufactures 209,226) 231,956 2,556,586) 2,906,628 
— Yarm......++ | page = aoe 595,514 734,026 

TOM, Pig.....seees 23,933 5,9 383,348 311,731 
Bar, bolt, and rod| 171,302 146,308 9,236'869 2,472'374 
WO. coc cecccecs| 6,236) 6,485 65,683 72,208 
a _ Gas ocesee on pm nae bre y27 176,874 

frought .... -...} 326 »289; 1,182,384 1,278,884 
oe ——— ‘ 28,079) 31,578 262,728 $37,211 

ool, Sheep, or | 
eas Foes = seco 38,507 41,380 445,955 528,483 
collen Manu- | 
factures : } } } 
Entered by piece .. 333,807) 326,427 3,843,173 4,622,230 
Entered by yard...| 135,688) 139,495, 1,970,664 2,429,742 
pnp \. “4 besoee | 7,574) 4,633) 614,986 57,518 
other descrip-| 
sea EET OEE | 15,6801 13,177 257,711 216,861 
Woollen yarn...++. «3 10,376) =a 158,173 917,685 1,262,870 


Foreign TRADE oF France.—The commercial re- 
ports which are annually published by the French Go- 
vernment, and which answer to our Board of Trade re- 
turns, have just been issued for 1849, and give a com- 
plete view of the foreign trade of France in that year, as 
compared with the two preceding ones. From the figures 
thus furnished, it appears that the actual value of the 
imports for home consnmption, and of the exports of 
French manufactures and produce, have been as 








follows :— 
IMPORTS. 
1847. 1848. 1849, 
Millions of Franca. 
Raw materials............ 543 .. 330 .. 168 
Goods for consumption... 364 .. 123 .. I4l 
Manufactured goods...... 49 .«. 22 .. 29 
956 475 324 
EXPORTS. 
1817. 1848. 1819. 
Millions of Franes. 
3 niiacmacdees 
Natural productions...... 191 .. 234 .. 292 
Manufactured goods...... 529 «. 456 .. 646 
720 690 938 


Trapg Returns.—The shipping returns of vessels 
employed in the foreign trade of the United Kingdom 
the month ending the 5th of November, show an en- 
Crease in the inward entries of 51,816 tons, beyond that 
of the same month in 1849, and in the outward clearances 
for the same period a decrease of 4054 tons, The aggre- 
gate tonnage entered inwards for the ten months ending 
the 5th of November exceeds that of the same period in 
1849 by 32,472 tons, and the outward clearances for the 
Same period exceed that of 1849 by 371,176 tons. The 
entries of coasting vessels inwards for the same periods 
show a decrease in the month, as compared with 1849, 
of 35,639 tons; and for the ten months an encrease of 
476,084 tons. The clearances outwards show an encrease 
in the month of 9890 tons, and an encrease in the ten 
months of 576,584 tons. 





HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Report.) 

The sudden encrease in the deaths of London, which 
was announced in the last bill of mortality, has been 
followed by a more remarkable decrease. The following 
tumbers show the fluctuations in the returns during the 





fout weeks of November :—921, 908, 1016, and in the 
week ending last Saturday, 861. The average of the 10 
weeks corresponding to last, in the years 1840-49, was 
1067, which, if corrected for encrease of population, is 
1164; the 861 deaths registered last week are, therefore, 
less than the corrected ave by 303. It will be seen, 
from a statement of the deaths in three periods of life, 
that the young, the middle-aged, and persons of ad- 
— years, now participate in an improved state of 
ealth :— 


Average of 10 

Last week. corresponding 

weeks (1840-49). 
From birth to lb years. 410 «.. 503 
15 years to 60......+++- 289 sees 344 
60 and upwards........ 162 .... 218 


But, notwithstanding the great decrease in the present 
return as compared with that of the previous week, it 
appears that in the class of zymotic or epidemic diseases 
the number remains nearly the same. he aggregate of 
fatal cases by epidemics was in the preeeding week 203, 
in the last 196; whereas in affections of the respiratory 
organs, the number, which rose to 201, has now fallen to 
160. Consumption, which stands in the tubercular class, 
was 111, and in the following week declined to 96. 
‘* Convulsions,” which carried off in the previous week 
44 children, was recorded last week as the cause of death 
to 35; and while 48 persons died of “‘ Age,” only 24 
cases this week are placed under this head. Between 
the 21st and 28th of November 8 pensioners died in the 
Royal Hospital, Greenwich, in most cases of paralysis or 
apoplexy. t week the deaths from smallpox amounted 
to 14, all among children ; and, though it is still below 
the average, the disease appears to be making progress 
in the metropolis. In Marylebone, in different houses of 
a single sub-district, that of Christchurch, no fewer than 
six deaths occurred from “ variola, natural” in the 
week; and the registrars repeatedly mention facts to 
prove that the children of the working classes, in many 
cases, are not protected against the disease owing to pre- 
judice entertained against vaccination. Measles carried 
off last week 25 children, and it is stated to have broken 
out in the Pancras Workhouse (Camden-town sub-dis- 
trict); scarlatina carried off 30; and 47 persons of various 
ages died of typhus. Diarrhea has now declined to 13, 
and no case of cholera was registered. 

Intemperance was fatal to three persons; in one case 
by producing disease, in another by an embrocation 
taken internally by a man when in a state of intoxication. 
In the third case—that of a woman who died suddenly 
without medical attendant—it is stated “that she had 
frequently been known to drink a pint and a half of raw 
spirits in a day; a day or two before her death she drank 
seven quarterns of rum; whilst she did not consume a 
shilling’s worth of food in the week.” 


Ten Weeks Week 
of 1839-49. of 1850. 
Zymotic Diseases ee ee ee *e coos | 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of un- 
certain or variable seat .. oe oo 68 score GO 
Tubercular Diseases 1731 seee 187 


Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, 

Nerves, and Senses... - oe oo WE ucce 1 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-veesels .. 315 ..., 35 
Diseases of the Lungs and of the other Or- 

gans of Respiration on) a +s 2245 .4.. 160 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other 

Organs of Digestion ee s o Buw & 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &e... od oe eid q 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &e. .. 1 coco 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, 


ai 0s a os eo ee ee TD .cce 28 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. .. 10.65 = 
Malformations ee os 43 sees 3 


Premature Birth and Debility oe a: se 
Atrophy .. és oe ee es oo Mews 
24 


Age.. ee ee ee ee ee — wee 
Sudden... oe oa oe oe wo VO sve 3 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance 263 .... 24 
Total (including unspecified causes),. 10665 "861 
iy ial Stairs 
OMMNETTIAL «= AUTOS. 
—_—~<{_—_— 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, 
SATURDAY. 


The news from Berlin of the probability of an imme- 
diate adjustment of the German differences, and the rise 
which had occurred on the Bourses where the state- 
ment had been received, caused the English funds 
to open on Monday morning at an advance of a 
half per cent., which was carried considerably fur- 
ther upon the arrival of greatly improved prices from 
Paris, Consols, which had opened at 97%, having closed 
at ry ta 974. This advance was maintained on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. Yesterday the market was firm, witha 
strong tendency to further improvement, checked, how- 
ever, by doubts as to whether German affairs are yet 
fairly settled. The first quotation of Consols yesterday 
morning was 974 to 4, and upon the receipt of higher 
prices from Paris they advanced to 97j. At the close of 
business, however, they had again fallen to 974 to 97§. 
The fluctuations of the week have been :—Consols, 974 
to 973; Bank Stock, 211 to 213; Three-and-a-Quarter 
per Cents, 98} to 983; Exchequer Bills, 64s. to 68s. 
premium. Owing to the adverse news from Berlin, this 


morning, Consols opened at a decline of one-eighth, but | 
the market again rallied, and they left off at the closing | 


price of Thursday. 

The market for Foreign Securities has been rather 
better this week ; Mexisan especially have improved in 
price. There was not much doing yesterday, but prices 
were, on the whole, tolerably well maintained. The ac. 
tual bargains comprised— Mexican, for money, 324; for 
the account, 328, 4, 3; Peruvian, for money, 79{; for the 
account, 794; the Deferred, 354 and 3; Portuguese Con- 
verted, 35; the Four per Cents., 34} and 333; Russian 
Four-and-a-Half per g 


ents., 964, 7, 4; Spanish Five per | 


Cents., for account, 184; Venezuela, 303; Dutch Two- 
and-a per ts., 56% and 57}; and the Four per 
Cent. Certificates, 874 and 3. 


Mark-LAnz, Frtpar, Dec. 6. 

The supplies of all grain since Monday, both British 
and foreign, are moderate. At the country markets held 
during the week the dulness usual at this time of the 
year has prevailed, and at some of them Wheat has re- 
ceded Is. per quarter in value. The trade here has been 
without animation, but there is no alteration to report 
in the value of any article. 

Arrivals from Dee. 2 to 6 :— 


English. Irish. Foreign, 
Wheat .. «- 20 — 6770 
Barley .. .«. 2090 a 1220 
Oats... ec of a 800 5340 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
—<a>——_ 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending on Saturday, the 30th of November, 4850. 


I18SUB DEPARTMENT. 


z 
Government Debt, 11,015,100 


£ 
Notes issued ..,. 29,369,785 
Other Securities .. 2,984,900 


Gold Coin and Bul- 
HOB coccve cece se 15,324,118 
Silver Bullion .. 45,667 
£29,369,785 £29,369,785 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





Dated Dec, 5, 1850, M. Marsnatt, Chief Cashier 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 











(Closing Prices.) 
Satur. | Mond.| Tues. | Wedn. \Thurs. | Frid. 
Bank Stock..., | 212 212 2124 | 212, 213 213 
3 per Ct. Red., 96 96 964 96, 
3p.C.Con.Ans.| 96} 7 97 7 7 
3 p.C. An. 1726.} ——-| —— —F — | 
3p.Ct.Con.,Ac.| 967 97, 97 97 7 97g 
3{ p. Cent. An. 978 98 98 98 984 
New 5 perCts. | —— [| 1244, —| ——| —/| — 
Long Ans. , 1860 iiji— 7i| — 7 13-16 7 
Ind. St, 1l04p.ct.| —— f 271 —/| 27 269 -— 
tto Bonds 6 |— 86 &3 oe 83 
Ex. Bills, 1000/.| 65 p | 65p/| 68p| 66 p!| 67p]| 67p 
Ditto, 5s...| 6 p | 6p] Bp) Gp! 6p} 67 p 
Ditto,Smal! | 6p | 65p) @p! 6p! ——| 67p 

















FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday 
Evening.) 

















Austrian 5 perCents. 94 Mexican 5 per Ct. Ace. 324 
Belgian Bds., 44 p. Ct. — —-—S8mall.. .«. — 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. — Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 
Buenos Ayres 6 p. Cts, — Peruvian 4 per Cents, — 
Chilian 6 per Cents... — Portuguese 5 per Cent. — 
Danish 5 perCents... — ————— 4 per Cts. 4 
Dutch 24 per Cents... 57} — Annuities — 
4 per Cents... — Russian, 1822,5p.Cts. — 
Equador Bonds = Span. Actives, 5 p, Cts. 18) 
French 5 p.C.An.atParis 94.40 Passive - 
- 3 p.Cts., Dee.6, 38.40 | —— Deferred = 








SHARES. 

Last Official Quotation for the Week ending Friday Evening. 
RatLways. Banks. 
Caledonian co Of Anstrilatn «4 sc 8 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 26 | British North American 42 
Eastern Gounties éé 6} | Colonial .. oe se 9 
Great Northern .. .» 15} | Commercial of London... — 
Great North of E) nd 245 | London and Westminster 27 
Great 8S. & W.(Ireland) 39) | London Joint Steck .. 18 
Great Western .. oe & National of Ireland .. 17 
Hull and Selby .. -. 98 | National Provincial .. — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 54} | Provincial of Ireland .. 43 
Lancaster and Carlisle Union of Australia .. 354 
Lond., brighton, & 8, Coast 854 | Union of London —_=- 

London and Blackwall... ii MIN&s, 
London and N.-Western 120 | Bolanos .. os _= 
Midland .. ée o 4 Brazilian Im _-— 
North British .. “ 7h | Ditto, 8t. John del — 
South-Eastern and Dover 203 | Cobre Copper .. oe 83 
South-Western .. os MISCELLANEOUS, 
York, Neweas., & Berwick 17§ | Australian Agricultural — 
York and North Midland 23) | Canada .. ee oo = 
Docks. General Steam .. 274 
East and West India .. 141 | Penins.&Oriental Steam 81 
London .. ee +» 2203 | Royal Mail Steam - 6&8 
St. Katharine .. «+» 78 | South Australian _— 








AVERAGE PRICE OF SUGAR. © 
The average price of Brown or Muscovado Cage, computed 
from the returns made in the week ending the 3rd of 
| December, 1850, is 28s. Ojd. per cwt, 


GRAIN, Mark-lane, Dec. 6. 








Wheat, R. New 40s. to 42s. Maple. ...... 30s. 
Fi ee - 42 —44 | White 26 

42 44 29 

44 — 46 } 26 

4—46 | 27 

Superior New 48 — 50 30 

26 — 2 16 

22 — 23 7 

| 26 — 28 17 
| 0 x — 18 
Fine ........ 52 — 54 it) 
Peas, Hog...... 28 — 29 w 


£ £ 
Proprietors’Capital, 14,553,000 Government Secu- 
Os anececeeonrs 3,085 758 rities (ined g 
Public Deposits (in- Dead-weight An- 
eluding Exche- nuity) ....+--600 M4 i 
uer, Savings’ Other Securities .. 12,461,868 
anks, Commis- Notes .....« eeees. 10,762,335 
sioners of National Gold Silver 
Debt, and Divi- Coin ..s.cece sees 640,086 
dend Accounts)., 9,398,752 
Other Deposite.,.. 9,789,794 
Seven-day andother 
Bills ...... eevee 1,965,406 
—— -—_—_—_——- - 
£38,092,690 £38,092,690 
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Che Reader. 
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FLOUR. 
Town-made ..ccccccccceceseccceescececs per sack 40s, to 43s. 
ecccescccecccccccccccocacetsecececoscoes SL = OO 
SHIP ..cccecsecrceeseee 32 —= 34 
Norfolk and Stockton ......cccccsessecsccesseeees 30 — 32 
A seececee sesectoocccceces per barrel 22 — 23 


seecveccesseccsccccecsesscccessens SL mm 23 


Canadian 
Wheaten Bread, 7d, the 4lb. loaf. Households, 6d. 





GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN, 
Werk EnpineG Nov. 30. 
Imperial General Weekly Average. 
coccccccsees 408, 3d. | Rye... cccccccccece 288. 6d. 
cocee BA GL BOARS 2c. ccccccceee SB 5 
GMD seccccccccccee IT = 1 Peas.....0000 ecccoee 39 8 
Aggregate Average of the Six Weeks. 











Wheat 
Barley. -2% 32 
Oats.ccoccoccccvccce 17 1 





& 
S 


29 0«*6 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.® 

s.d. 8. d, s. d. s.d, 
Beebe ccccccccescccccs BD GOS | rccccocccenr. 8 6 to 310 
Mutton ..cccsccccceee 3 4— 3 6 rcccccceeeee 3 O— 4 4 
VOR cccccccccccces oo 2 B—4 O ......0000ee 8 6 — 3 10 
BE. 0b3 ceventencnane D.C SB nssceccceece 8. 4 49 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
Heap or CaTTLe at SMITHFIELD. 

Friday, Monday. 

TONS ce sccecevovewoccsccoces LIOD wccccccccccccces SOS 
DREOP  coccrccccccccccccccccs SOO ccccccccccccccce 94,190 
SED Sdeccces cree ve cc BB. ccccccccccccccce 80 
PIg® . ccccereccvecccecccccece 485 cecccccccccccece 410 


SMITHFIELD*. 








PROVISIONS, 

Butter—Best Fresh, 12s. 0d. to 14s. per doz. 

Carlow, £4 0s. to £4 6s. per cwt. 
Bacon, Irish ...ccesecceccccece ssesccesssper cwt, 44s, to 46s. 
Cheese, Cheshire .. BU bbcbccvocccccceccessones ME == ED 

Derby, Plain .. séecossccconcetsedeces GE awe 
BORED, WOU be odessccdcccicecccccccccccccesceces GP = 
Eggt, French, per 120, 4s. 9d. to 5s. 6d. 

















Tuesday, Dec. 3. 
DecLaRATION OF DivipENDs.—R. Lund, Blackburn, cotton- 
spinner; first div. of 2s. 0jd., on Tuesday, Dec., 3, and every 
following Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 
Banxkrupts.—H. Bisne, otherwise Bisu, Brighton, Sussex, 
builder, to surrender Dec. 10, Jan. 17; solicitors, Messrs. Free- 
man and Bothamley, Col street; and Mr. Chalk, Brighton; 
official assignee, Mr. Graham—R. Ris1Na, late of Frith-street, 
Soho, and Lower Berkeley-street, dealer in casts, Dec. 10, Jan. 
17; solicitor, Mr. Flower, Great James-street; official assi 





Great James-street, Mr. Tayler, Birmingham, and Mr. Faithful, 
Brighton ; official assignee, Mr, Nicholson, Basinghall-street— 
W. 8. Cowrsr, og ag Without, and New-street, 
Dorset-sq 


‘ . 16, Jan. 24; solicitors, Messrs, 
Linklater, Charlotte row, Man ; Official assignee, Mr. 
Stansfeld—J. Canter, Kilburn, builder, Dec. 16, Jan. 21; 
solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry-chambers, 
City ; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld—W. STANTON, Bucking- 
ham, watchmaker, Dec. 13, Jan. 14; solicitors, Mr. Kennedy, 
Chancery-lane ; and Mr. King, Buckingham; official assignee, 
Mr. Bell, Coleman-street-buildings — A. Provost, Peter- 
sey linendraper, Dec. 13, Jan. 14; solicitor, Mr. Jones, 
Mark-lane ; offici i Mr. Joh i 


g \-street— 
J. Harper, late of Ponsonb 








’ . iu 

-place, V auxhall-bridge-road, corn- 
merchant, Dec. 13, Jan. 16; solicitor, Mr. Smith, New-inn; 
official assignee, Mr, Bell, Coleman-street-buildin; J.Curp, 
George-street, Camden-town, ch ger, Dec. 13, Jan. 14; 
solicitor, Mr. Lloyd, Bloomsbury-square; official assignee, Mr. 
Bell, Col street-buidings—H. T. Baines, Camden-road, 
Camden-new-town, linendraper, Dec. 19, Jan. 17; solicitors, 
Messrs. Hardwick, Davidson, and Bradbury, Basinghall-street ; 
officialassignee, Mr. Edwards, Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street 
—M, A. CoLLINnson, Brixton, milliner, Dec, 9, Jan. 17; solicitors, 
Messrs. Lawrance and Plew, Old Jewry-chambers, Old Jewry; 
official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street 
—G, Biakey, Lincoln, perfumer, Dec. 18, Jan. 15; solicitors, 
Mr. Goddard, King-street, Cheapside, and Messrs. Harle 
and Clarke, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Carrick, Hull—R, 
Kaye, Liverpool, butcher, Dec. 19, Jan. 10; solicitor, 
Mr. Bremner, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liver- 
pool—J. Jottey and W. Jackson, Wigan, acetic acid manufac- 
turers, Dec. 24, Jan. 14; solicitor, Mr. Gaskell, Bolton; 
official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester—S. Pgarse, Tops- 
ham, Devonshire, coal merchant, Dec. 11, Jan. 8; solicitor, 
Mr. Turner, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter— 
T. Davey, Liskeard, seedsman, Dec. 18, Jan. 15; solicitor, Mr. 
Terrell, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzell, Exeter — J. Da- 
vies, Kington, Herefordshire, mercer, Dec. 19, Jan. 16; solici- 
tors, Mr. Pugh, Hay, Brecknockshire, and Messrs. Chaplin, 
Richards, Stubbin, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. 
Christie, Birmingham — F.G. Monsarrat, Cheltenham, wine 
merchant, Dec, 21, Jan. 21; solicitors, Mr. Boodle, Cheltenham ; 
Mr. Washbourn, Gloucester; and Messrs. Abbot and Lucas, 
Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

Divipenps.—Jan. 10, G. Price, Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorgan- 
shire, innkeeper—Jan. 9, T, Baxendale, Bolton-le-Moors, Lanca- 
shire, grocer—Dec. 16, W. Lucan, Preston, Lancashire, inn- 
keeper—Jan. 10, W. Bates, Tithby, Nottinghamshire, horse 
dealer—Jan. 10, H. Clark, Leicester, cabinet-maker—Jan. 16, 
A. O. Martin, Leeds, stationer. 

CertiFicaTEs.—To be granted, unless cause be shown to the 
contrary on the of meeting.—Jan. 2, H. W. Farrer, Old 
Fish-street, wine merchant—Jan, 14. A. Little, York, draper— 
Jan. 6, J. Ings, Henley-in-Arden, Warwickshire, surgeon—Jan. 
7, T. Wren, ston, Lancashire, sharebroker, 

ScoTcH SEQUESTRATIONS.—W. Black, Hamilton, baker, Dec. 
11, Jan. 3—W. Moffat and Co., Edinburgh and Greenock, drug- 
gists, Dec. 11, Jan. 1. 

















Mr, Graham—R. Nortuover, Skinner-street, Bisho sgate- 
street, and elsewhere, lint manufacturer, Dec. 10, Jan. at: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Reed, Langford, and Marsden, Friday-street, 
Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Graham—N. Berton, Princes- 
street, Hanover-square, tailor, Dec. 13, Jan. 16; solicitor, Mr. 
Stark, Basinghall-street ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basing- 
hall-street—H. M. East, Mark-lane, stationer, Dec. 30, Jan. 15; 
lici Mr. Richardson, Moorgate-street; official assignee, 
Mr. Groom, Abchurch-lane, Kingwilliam-street—W. Hgyoak, 
Watford, Northamptonshire, and Chardstock, Dorsetshire, 
brickmaker, Dec. 13, Jan 18; solicitors, Mr. Low, Chancery- 
lane; and Mr. Becke, Northampton; ial assignee, Mr. 
Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street-—H. SMITH, 
Woolwich, linendraper, Dec. 13, Jan. 18; solicitor, Mr. 
Lloyd, Milk-street, Cheapside ; official a, Mr. Pen- 
nell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street-—J. Morz, Not- 
tingham, cabinetmaker, Dec. 20, Jan. 24; solicitors, Mesars. 
Hopwood and Son, Chancery-lane; and Mesers. Freeth, Raw- 
son, and Brown, Nottingham; official assignee, Mr. Bittle- 
ston, Nottingham—J. Smitu, Darlington, Durham, bootmaker, 
Dee. 13, Jan. 16; solicitors, Messrs. Newburn, Hutchinson, and 
Newburn, Darlington ; and Messrs. Griffith and Crighton, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne; official assignee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne—J. Firtu, Leeds, linendraper, Dec. 13, Jan. 24; 
solicitor, Mr. Middleton, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, 
Leeds—J. GotLop, Beaminster, Dorsetshire, builder, Dec. 11, 
Jan. 8; solicitors, Mr. Cox, Beaminster; and Messrs. Bishop 
and Pitts, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzell, Exeter—S. 
Pearse, Topsham, Devonshire, coal merchant, Dec. 11, Jan. 8; 
— Mr. Turner, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzell, 
xeter. 
anne ae R. King, Oxford, coal merchant— 
c. 26, b ton, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, 
tailor—Dec. 24, J. f. Oliver, Blackheath, master mariner— 
Jan. 10, J. and J. Cowlishaw, Derby, railwa iage builders 
—Dec, 26, G, Hoskins, Preston, merchant—Dec. 24, H. J. Hinx- 
— apothecary—Dec. 24, J. Pierce, Chorley, Lancashire, 
corn x 





Cuntiricatss. — To be granted, unless cause be shown to the 
contrary, on the day of meeting. — Dec. 26, R. King, Oxford, 
coal amen » J. M*Monnies, Liverpool, corn mer- 


a SEQUESTRATION.—J. M‘Lean, Paisley, dyer, Dec. 9 


Friday, December 6. 

DECLARATION OF INSOLVENCY. —J. R. Steph , 
a ee broker. ein wn 
RCLARATIONS OF DivipENDs.—W. Harper, Cowper’s-court 
Cornhill, merchant; first div. of 4d.,on Saturday me ag three 
subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch-lane—G. Danson, 
Lancaster, merchant; fourth div. of 21-64ths of a penny, on 
Tuesday, Jan. 7, or any aubsequent Tuesday; Mr. Pott, Man- 
chester—R. B. Perkins, Coveutry, currier; first div. of 1s. 04d., 
on any Thursday; Mr. Christie, Birmingham—J. Tomkinson, 
Liverpool and Runcorn, stonemason; second div. of ls. 33d., and 
final div. of 2s, 4d., on new proofs, on Wednesdey, Dee. 11, or 
any subseq Wednesday; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool — W. 
Briddon, Bootle, near Liverpool, manufacturing chemist; first 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BIRTHS. 

On the 27th ult., at the P age, Bovingdon, the wife of the 
Reverend A. Brooking, of a son. 

On the 28th ult., at Westbourne-green, the wife of J. Needham, 
Esq., barrister-at-law, of a daughter. 

On the 29th ult., at Ladon-house, Mortlake, the Honourable 
Mrs. Spring Rice, of a daughter. 

On the 29th ult.,in Portman-square, the wife of the Reverend 
R. Richardson, incumbent of werstock-green, Herts, of a 
daughter. 

On the 29th ult., at Glatton, Huntingdonshire, the wife cf the 
Reverend George big ofa son. 

On the Istinst., in King’s Arms-yard, Moorgate-street, Mrs. 
J.B. Lloyd, of a son. 

On the Istinst., at her Majesty’s Dockyard, Portsmouth, the 
wife of Captain Mould, R.E., of a daughter. 

On the 2nd inst., in Hyde-park, the wife of Major Courtenay 
Philipps, of a son. 

On the 2nd inst., in Upper Seymour-street, the wife of the 
Reverend J. E. Hall, of a de‘ughter. 

— the 2nd inst., in Hyde-park-square, Mrs. A, B. Bloxham, 
of ason. 

On the 3rd inst.,in Dorset-place, the wife of P. A. Buller, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

On the 3rd inst., at Aubrey-house, near Lymington, Hants, 
the lady of Sir J. Rivett Carnac, Bart., of a son. 

On the 4th inst., in Grosvenor-square, the Lady Foley, of ason. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 28th ult., at Brighton, the Reverend W. Sergison, 
rector of Slaugham, to Catherine Frances Eleonora, second 
daughter of Wiiliam Colegrave, Esq., of Mere-hall and Brace- 
bridge, Lincolnshire. 

On the 28th ult., at Denmore, Joseph, only son of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dundas, of Carron-hall, in the county of Stirling, to 
Margaret Isabella, youngest daughter of George Moir, Esq., of 
Denmore, in the county of Aberdeen, 

On the 28th ult.,at Frankfort, T, Twining, jun., Esq., of 
Perryn-house, Twickenham, to Antoinette Victorine Caroline 
Johanne von Hagen, eldest daughter of the late Baron von Hagen, 
of Prussia. 

On the 28th ult., at St. George's, Hanover-square, D. E. 
Power, Esq., youngest son of Thomas Power, Em of Gibraltar, 
to Emily Marianne, only daughter of the late H. J, Tylden, Esq., 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

On the 30th ult., at St. Mark’s, Kennington, Lieutenant Parr 
W. Kingsmill, Third W.1. Regiment, to Anne La Rive, eldest 
daughter of the Reverend Henry Kingsmill, of Southampton, 

On the 3rd inst., at Staplegrove, the Reverend Robert Wynne, 
of Wickham, Hants, to Elizabeth, second daughter of the late 
Captain E, B. Law, of Taunton, Somerset. 

On the 3rd inst., at St. James’s, Westminster, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alexander, of the Fifth Bengal Cavalry, to Penelope, 

oungest daughter of the late W. Hooper, Esq., of Merton-house, 
8, Herefordshire. 

On the 3rd inst., at Trinity Church, Marylebone, J. C. Cowley, 

Esq., of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, to Julia, eldest 








div. of ls. 6d., on Wednesday, Dec. 11, or any sub q Wed- 

needay; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—J. Higginson and R. Deane, 

| ae ae and or gy es third div, of 4d., and 

is. 4d., on new proofs, on nesday, Dec. 11, or any subse. 
bag Renin _ Tumer, Liver a , 

. rte.—H. Bysne(and not “ Bishe,” as before adver- 
tived), otherwise Bish, Brighton, Sussex, builder, to surrender 
Dec. 10; solicitors, Messrs. Freeman and Bothamley, Coleman- 
street, and Mr. Chalk, Brighton ; official assignee, Mr. Graham 
—W, Heyoate (and not “ Heygak,” as before advertised), Wat- 
ford, Northamptonshire, and Chardstock, Dorsetshire, brick- 
maker, Dee. 13, Jan. 18 ; solicitors, Mr. Low, Chancery-lane, 

Pout Re hameten 5 official assignee, Mr. Pennell, 
Basinghall-street-— A. G. GauDIANO and 

at St. Helen’s, merchants, Dec. 14, Jan. 18; 
», John-street, Bedford-row ; official ignee, 
Vy hall-street—R. Green, jun., Brighton, 
c. 13, Feb, 1; solicitors, Mr, Spinks, 








ghter of Sir William Baynes, Bart., of Portland-place. 

At Catton, near Norwich, Jane Sarah, youngest daughter of 
Rear Admiral Charles 8. Hawtayne, to the evened George 
Coulcher, of B dale, Suffolk. 

DEATHS. 

On the 24th ult., at Glasgow, J. C. Drysdale, Esq., eldest son 
of the late Major J, Drysdale, of Jerviston. 

On the 25th ult., at Broseley, Salop, the Reverend T. Morti- 
mer, B.D., late minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Gray’s-inn- 
ane, aged 55, 

On the 26th ult , at Alne, aged 59, the Reverend H. Chaloner, 
youngest son of the late W. Chaloner, Esq., of Gisborough. 

On the 27th ult., at Sholden, Kent, Captain Iraac Bean, 
aged 73. 

On the 28th ult., at Dover, Sir W. Whymper, late of the Cold- 
stream Guards. 











Pe 

ni ar th ult., in Regent-strect, A. Turquand, Eaq., in hi 
On the 29th ult., in Park . 

ar ~ G. Enderby, fee, ¢ “8 we Regent’s-park, Henrietta, 
n the 29th ult., at Canterbury, 25, H. 

Brigade, eldest son of Sir H. F. Davies? a" D&vies Eaq. Rite 


On th “” i i 
a J = 29th ult., at Elsham, Lincolnshire, the Lady Mary 
be = 30th ult., at Leamington, the Reverend Arthur Buller, 
4 ’ 


On the 30th ult., in Wilton-crescent, Elizabeth 
late B. Blackden, Esq., of Blediow, Bucks, and chdoet dase nd 
of bay so Sir T. Cay A Bart., a 87, 
n the lst inst,, at Higham-hill, Walt 
the wife of the Resescnd, E. Cogan, story ag stow, Essex, Mary, 
On the Ist inst., at Horfield-barracks, Bristol Captain 
ne. Goustponees. Highlanders, aged 47, = 
n the Istinst., at Englefield-green, R. R 
fourth hag | of the late W: Roscoe, ion, of Liverpaa” eg Gi, 
On the Ist inst., at klin, I i [ 
Obed to in, Isle of Wight, A. Manby, Esq., 





DR. CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DE 
INDIGESTION, BILITY, AND 


Price ls.; by Post, ls. 6d. 
Ww tr TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID, 


“ Abstinentia multi curantur morbi.” 

An Address to the Young, the Delicate, the Valet inarian 
sy se nage of how to avert many of the illnt of 
ife; and showing, also, the resources we have withi q 
to remedy them and live again. a 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill: and the 
Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street: consultation h: 

till five; evenings, seven till nine. —— 


ANOTHER CURE OF CONSUMPTIVE 














cou 
DR, LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 

Extract of a letter dated 150, Scotland-road, Liverpool :— 

“*Gentlemen,—A lady (who I can refer to) was troubled with 
a dreadful cough and every symptom of consumption; she ap. 
plied to her medical man, but did not obtain any relief, when 
she tried Dr. Locock’s Wafers, which from the commencement 
eased her cough, and by continuing them she is perfectly 
cured, &c. (Signed) “ THOMAS DEAN.” 

DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief, and a rapid 
cure of asthma, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lunge, 
They have a most pleasant taste. 

Price 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., and Lis. per box, 

Agents: Da Silva and Co., 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London, 
Sold’ by all medicine venders. Also =“ 

DR. LOCOCK’S FAMILY APERIENT ANTIBILIOUS 
WAFERS, having a most agreeable taste. The best medicine 
for children, Full directions are given with every box, 

Price Is, lgd., 28. 9d., and Ils. per box. Also 

DR. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS, the only medicine re- 
commended to be taken by ladies. Have no taste of medicine. 

Price Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and Lis. per box. 

ALL PILLS UNDER SIMILAR NAMES ARE 
COUNTERFEITS. 





OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are EFFECTUALLY CURED by 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 

During a period of more than forty years this valuable medi- 
cine has ey emer beg! the severest test of public opinion, 
and upon that sound basis alone, it has gradually but surely won 
its way to preéminence. until itis now universally acknowledged 
to be the most effectual, safe, and speedy remedy ever offeied to 
the world for that large class of disease which affects the Pulmo- 
nary Organs. 

The various Testimonials which are continually being re- 
ceived by the proprietor of Keating’s Cough Lozenges from all 
quarters of the worlc are too numerous for publication ; and it 
may be justly considered that a medicine which has achieved #0 
high a celebrity, as to have obtained the patronage of the British 
Court, of their Majesties the — of Prussia, and of the Kingof 
Hanover, together with the whole Nobility, Clergy, and Public 
of the Kingdom—which has penetrated to the most remote 
of our Colonies, and is as popular on the Continent as it is at 
home—is too well known to need further panegyric. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, Is. 14d., and Tins, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and i0s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, London, Sold retail by all Druggists and 
Patent Medicine Venders in the Kingdom, 

N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that 
the words “ Keating's Cough Lozenges” are engraved on the 
Government Stamp of each box, 


M ATRIMONY MADE EASY; or, 
HOW TO WIN A LOVER. 

Miss ELLEN DAWSON will send free to any address, on 
receipt of thirteen postage stamps. plain directions to enable 
Ladies or Gentlemen to win the affections of as many of the 
opposite sex as their hearts maydesire. The proposal is simple, 
and so captivating and enthralling that all may be married, irre- 
spective of age, appearance, or position; and last, though not 
least, it can be arranged with such ease and delicacy that detec- 
tion is impossible. 

YOUR CHARACTER SEEN IN YOUR 
HANDWRITING. ; 
The ORIGINAL GRAPHIOLOGIST continues with immense 
success to delineate the character of individuals from a Graphio- 
ical examination of their handwriting. All persons desirous 
of testing this new and interesting science, are invited to for 
a specimen of their own or their friends’ writing, stating age, 
sex, and profession, enclosing thirteen postage stamps, and 
will receive, per return, an unerring description of their meo 
and moral qualities, pointing out gifts and defects hitherto un- 
suspected, with advice in all cases of distress, doubt, and 
difficulty. t 

The many thousands who have thankfully acknowledged = 
value of advice given, and the accuracy of Miss Dawson sd 
neation of character, establish the truth and value of the science 
beyond a doubt. 








AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS. athe 
“I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, am 
y of the deli ion of her character; the description 
her mental and moral qualities, virtues, and failings, &c-, we 
amazingly correct, and has quite convinced me of the deserving 
merit and truth of this new and extraordinary art.” —Professor 
Wilcox, Camberwell. ; ies oni 
“ Many thanks for your description of my friend’s —_ ot 
it confirms all that I have been told of him, The value an ra 
portance of Graphiology is indeed immense—false friends = “d 
detected, and the character of ~ in whom we are interested co 
rectly known.”—Miss Lee, St. Ives. r 
“ Your pourtrayal of my character is admitted tobe true byall 
my friends.’’-—Miss M., Taunton. <ul 
yt mos Miss ELLEN DAWSON, Post-office, Gray g-inbe 








On the 28th ult., at the Vicarage, Lastingbam, Yorkshire, the 
Reverend R. Harrison, aged 77. 
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TAYS SUPERSEDED.—Stiff Stays destroy 
s natural e, produce deformity, and implant disease, 
curvature of the spine, and consumption; and a host of evils 
arise from their use. A substitute is provided by MARTIN'S 
BLASTIC BODICE, or Anti-Consumption Corset, which is 
ly elastic, is without whalebone, furnishes a good sup- 

rt, is easy and graceful in wear, will wash, is unaffected by 
Peat or cold; has a simple fastening, obviating the trouble of 
lacing. Can be sent posi-free for a small additionalcharge. A 

pectus and engraving sent on receipt of a stamp for post- 
sel and E. H. MARTIN, Surgical Bandage Makers, 504, 
Oxford-street, London, near the British Museum. 





— 

OLDERO’S POWDERS for the CURE of 
B OFFENSIVE BREATH,.—tThe large sale is a sufficient 
guarantee of their efficacy,—a certain cure even in the most 
stubborn cases. Sold only by Mr. Boldero, in boxes, 3s. 6d. and 
75, 6d. each, at No. 8, Lower James-street, Golden-square, and 
forwarded into the Country on receipt of a Post-office order, or 
Postage Stamps for the amouut and the carriage, 








RUPTURES CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS! 
HE ONLY REMEDY that has stood the 


test of an immense practice during the last seventeen years 
ig Dr. BARKER'S. The Medical Profession have unanimously 
nounced it perfect, and the only one extant. It is applicable 
to every case of Single or Double Rupture, in male or female of 
an ,exsy and painless in use, causing no inconvenience or 
confinement whatever. All sufferers are invited to write or pay 
Dr. B. a visit, as in every case, however bad or long stau:!ing, a 
anent cure is guaranteed by this peculiar mode of treat- 
ment. The remedy is sent post-free, to any part of the world, 
on receipt of postage stamps, or a Post-office order for 7s., pay- 
able at the General Post-office. 

Address, ALFRED BAKKER, M.D., 48, Liverpool-street, 
King’s-cross, London. At home daily, 10 till 1, and 4 till 8, 
Sunday excepted. 

Hundreds of trusses have been left behind by persons cured, 
as trophies of the immense success of this remedy, which will 
willingly be shown or given to any person reqairing them after 


a trial of it. 








CURES FOR THE UNCURED! 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. — An extraordi- 
nary Cure of ScROFULA or Kina’s Evi. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. J. H. ALLivay, 209, High-street, 
Cheltenham, dated the 22nd of January, 1850. 
“To Professor HoLLoway, 

“Sin,—My eldest son, when about three years of age, was af- 
flicted with a Glandular Swelling in the neck, which, after a 
short time, broke out into an Ulcer, An eminent medical man 

ronounced it as a very bad case of Scrofula, and prescribed for 
a considerable time without effect. The disease then for four 
years went on gradually increasing in virulence, when, besides 
the ulcer in the neck, another formed below the left knee, and a 
third under the eye, besides seven others on the left arm, with 
a tumour between the eyes, which was expected to break. 
During the whole of the time my suffering boy had received the 
constant advice of the most celebrated medical Gentlemen at 
Cheltenham, besides being for several months at the General 
Hospital, where one of the Surgeons said that he would ampu- 
tate the left arm, but that the blood was so impure that, if that 
limb were taken off, it would be then even impossible to sub- 
due the disease. In this desperate state 1 determined to give 
your Pills and Ointment a trial, and, after two months’ perseve- 
rance in their use, the tumour gradually began to disappear, and 
the discharge from all the ulcers perceptibly deceased, and at 
the expiration of eight months they were perfectly healed, and 
the boy thoroughly restored to the blessings of health, to the 
astonishment of a large circle of acquaintances, who could 
testify to the truth of this miraculous case, Three years have 
now elapsed without any recurrence to the malady, and the boy 
is now as healthy as heart can wish, Under these circumstances 
l consider that 1 should be truly ungrateful were I not to make 
you acquainted with this wonderful cure, effected by your medi- 
cines, after every other means had failed. 

(Signed) “J. HW, ALLIDAy.” 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), Lon- 
don, and A all respectable Venders of Patent Medicines through- 
out the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at ls. I4d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., Ils., 228,, and 33s. each. There is a very considerable 
saving in taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to 
each Pot or Box. 





BEWARE OF DANGEROUS IMITATIONS. 
Sufferers are earnestly cautioned against dangerous imita- 
tions of these Pills by youthful, recently-started ten-shilling 
quacks, who assume the title of Doctor, forge testimonials, and 
dare to infringe the proprietor’s right, by advertising a spurious 
compound under another name, the use of which can only bring 
annoyance and disappointment. 


PAINS IN THE BACK, GRAVEL, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
LUMBAGO, INDIGESILION, DEBILITY, &c. &e. 
D*. DE ROOS’ COMPOUND RENAL 

PILLS have, in many instances, effected a cure when all 
other means had failed, and are ackvowledged by the faculty as 
the only eafe remedy for the above dangerous complaints, and 
diseases of the Kidneys, and organs therewith connected, gene- 
Tally, resulting from whatever cause, which, if neglected, fre- 
quently end in stone in the bladder, and a lingering death! It 
is anestablished fact that most cases of Gcut and Rheumatism 
occurring after middle age are combined with these diseases; 
how necessary is it, then, that persons thus afflicted should at 
onceattend to these important matters. By the salutary action 
of these Pills on acidity of the stomach, they correct Bile and 
Indigestion, purify and promote the Renal secretions, thereby 
frureating the formation of -tone, and establishing for life a 

ealthy performance of the functions of these organs. 

May be obtained through all medicine venders in the kingdom, 
at Is. l4d., 28. 9d, 4s. 6d., and Ils., per box: or sheuld any dif- 
fieulty occur they will be sent free, with full instructions for use, 
n receipt of the price in postage stamps, by Dr. De Roos. 
Testimonials, to test the genuineness of which Dr. De Roos 

solicits enquiry from the persons themselves :— 

Robert Johnson, Ludiam-street, Bradford—* Your valuable 
pills have so improved my friend in Scotland, that he has solicited 
me to send him another box, as he feels assured that it will cure 
him; you can use our names as you think proper, that others 
suffering may be convinced of their value —Direct to Mr, Johy 
Farquhar, Weaver, &c., Kinross, Scotland.” 

Mr. J. Higham, Burwell—* I am happy to say that the person 
though he has taken only one box, is a wonderful deal better, 
and will recommend them to any one so suffering.” 

Address, WALTER DE ROOS, M.D., 35, Ely-Place, Holborn- 
hill, London. Hours: Ten till One, and Four till Eight, Sunday 
excepted, unless by previous arrangement. 

(0 prevent fraud on the public by unprincipled persons, her 
Sjesty’s Honourable Commissioners of Stamps have directed 
@ name of the Proprietor to be engraved on the Government 

P affixed to all his Medicines, in white letters on a red 
Stound, without which none is genuine. 
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INTENDING LIFE ASSURERS are respectfully invited to compare the Principles, Rates, and 
whole Provisions of th 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


with those of'avy other existing Compiny. 4 
The WHOLE PROFITS are divisible among the Assured, who are, at the same time, specially exempt from personal liability. It 
thus possesses an obvious advant ge over any Proprietary Company. 
As compared with other Mutual Offices, it claims superiori*y in the following particulars :— 


1, PREMIUMS AT EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES ABOUT A FOURTH LOWER. 


(See below.)* 


2. A MORE ACCURATE ADJUSTMENT OF THE RATES OF PREMIUM TO THE SEVERAL AGES. 
3. A PRINCIPLE IN THE DIVISION OF THE SURPLUS MORE SAFE, EQUITABLE, AND FAVOURABLE TO GOOD 


LIVES. 
4. EXEMPTION FROM ENTRY MONEY. 


Resolutions were adopted at the General Meeting in 1819, the effect of which is to render POLICIES INDISPUTABLE EXCEPT 
ON ACCOUNT OF FRAUD. 
* 1. ANNUAL PREMIUMS FoR £100 WITH WHOLE PROFITS. 
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Il, ANNUAL PREMIUMS FoR £100, WITH WHOLE PROFITS, PAYABLE FOR TWENTY-ONE YEARS ONLY. 
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INVESTMENT AND FAMILY PROVISION. 


At present, when interest is so low, attention is invited to the 
mode of LIFE ASSURANCE BY SINGLE PAYMENTS, and 
to the peculiarly advantageous terms on which it can be effected 
in the 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION. 


By this mode a person may assure a Policy for £1000. 





8. d. 
If aged 30, for a Single Payment of...... 362 0 0 
aged 40 ....cccccese cece seeeds +. 428 7 6 








OgOd 50 .cecccrccorgccevcssocecs cocee O81 16 8 


At his death his family will receive the £1000, with additions 
from the profits, on the very favourable principle of this Society. 
While he lives he has it in his power to borrow a sum nearly 
equal to his payment, on the security of the Policy, and increas- 
ing yearly with its value, without any expense, and at a mode- 
frate rate of interest. 

Assurances may be effected in this way, varying in amount 

rom £50 to £5000 





PROVISION FOR ADVANCED AGE. 


To Clergymen, or other professional men, and to all whose in- 


come is dependent on the continuance of health, the Directors 
recommend attention to the scaleof DEFERRED ANNUITIES, 
which are calculated on very advantageous terms, The following 
are examples of the 


ANNUAL PREMIUM for ANNUITY of £50, commencing at 


the following ages :— 











Age | Age at which Annuity is to commence. 
i] 
Entry. | 5u | 5d 60 65 
20 £9 5 0 £516 8 £310 0 £1 19 ll 
2 «| 1217 1 718 4) 41442] 21901 
: | 1812 1 ll i 3 68 9 sll 3 
35 2813 9 162 1 905 418 ¢ 











Thus an Annuity of £50 may be secured fora person now 
25, to commence on his attaining age 60, and — half-yearly 
during life, for an Annual Premium of £4 14s. 2d, 


For those who have still before them the duty of securing for their families a competent provision in case of their premature 
death, the ordinary mode of Life Assurance by Annual Premiums, payable during life, or for a limited number of years, is un- 
doubtedly most suitable; but to those who have already made such provision, the systems now brought under notice are recom- 
mended,—the former, as combining a favourable Investment for spare capital with the benefit of Life Assurance, and this on the 


most economical terms: and the latter as a means of securing a provision for the member himself in his declining 


years. 


During last year 567 Policies were opened,—above 4000 having been issued since the commencement of the Institution, 
Forms of Proposal, Prospectus, Copies of the Annual Reports, and every information, will be forwarded free, on application at 


the Head Office in Edinburgh; or at 


THE OFFICE IN LONDON, 12, MOORGATE-STREET. 


GEURGE GRANT, Agent and Secretary for London. 





A CARD. 
C DOBSON COLLET, of the Royal Italian 
@ Opera, Covent Garden, Teacher of Singing. For Terms 
of Musical Lectures, Private Lessons, or Class Teaching, in 
Town or Country, apply to C. D. C., 15, Essex-street, Strand. 


ELF-GENERATING GAS LIGHT.—Seconp 
hI Patent HOLLIDAY’S PEERLESS LAMPS, from 6s. 
each, complete. Itself produces gas light equal to eight mould 
candles for {d. per hour; more portable than common oil lamps, 
for the Table, the Shop, the School, Workshops, Railway Sta- 








ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE. — Dr. DE LA 
MOTTE’S nutritive, health-restoring, AROMATIC 
CHOCOLATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. 
This Chocolate contains the a virtues of the SASSAFRAS 
root, Which has been long held in great estimation for its puri- 
fying and alterative properties. The AROMATIC QUALITY 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids uire 
for breakfast and evening repast to PROMOTE DIGESTION, 
and to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 
and supper may, in a great measure, be attributed the frequency 
of cases of INDIGESTION generally termed BILIOUS, It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the 


tions, and every purpose where a good light is required, without | digestive organs, &c., from whence arise many diseases, such as 


trimming or trouble, it is peerless, clean, smokeless, governable 
as gas by a stop tap, and will burn sixteen hours without atten- 
tion. “In faet, a surprisingly useful and economical Inven- 
tion.” To be seen, and Prospectus with Engravings to be had, 
at 128, Holborn-hill, London; at the Works, Turn-bridge, Hud- 
dersfield ; Sussex-street, Sheffield ; 28, Oak-street, Manchester ; 
aud Well-street, Bradford. 


y4 MES EPPS’S PREPARED COCOA. 
Cocoa is a nut, which, besides farinaceous substance, con- 
tains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one advantage, which 
is that it is lees liable than any other oiltorancidity. Possessing 
these two nutritive substances, cocoa is become a most valuable 


| 


| AMPTON-STREET, 


article of diet, more particularly if, by mechanical or other | 
means, the farmaceous substance can be so perfectly incorpo- | 


rated with the oily that the one will prevent the other from se- 
parating. Such a union is presented in the cocoa prepared by 
James Epps, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, London; and thus, while the delightful flavour, in 
part dependent on the oil, is retained, the whole preparation 
will agree with the most delicate stomach. 

James Epps’s name and address is on each packet. The ad- 
dress of any local Agent forwarded immediately on application. 


A NEW MEDICINE. 
yRANKS’S SPECIFIC CAPSULE—A form 
of Medicine at once safe, sure, speedy, and pleasant to 
those who object to fluid medicines, and suited to the convenience 
of persons travelling, visiting, or engaged in business. 

Each Capsule containing the Specific is made of the purest 
Gelatine, which, encased in tinfoil, may be conveniently carried 
in the pocket, and, being both elastic and pleasant to take, 
affords the greatest facility for repeating the doses without in- 
termission—a desideratum essential to the proper development 
of the curative effects of any medicine, but more especially de- 
sirable in those used in the treatment of the diseases for which 
these Capsules are particularly recommended, and which so 
anxiously concern both the medical attendant and patient; the 
most delicate person may take them with perfect safety, and 
they are unobjectionable to the most susceptible stomach. 

Prepared only by George Franks, Surgeon, at his Laboratory, 
Blackfriars-road, where they may be had, and of all Medicine 
Vendors, in boxes, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, or sent free by 
postat 3s. and 5s. each. Of whom, also, may be had, in bottles, 
at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. each, 

FRANKS'S SPECIFIC SOLUTION. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


| injure the Gums, and not unfrequently prejudice the 


eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and serofula. In cases 
of DEBILITY of the STOMACH, and a sluggish state of the 
liver and intestines, occasioning flatulences, costiveness, &c., and 
in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended, 
Sold in pound packets, price 4s., of the Patentee, 12, SOUTH- 
STRAND, LONDON; by appointed 
Agents, Chemists, and others. N.B. For a list of Agents, see 
Bradshaw's Sixpenny Guide. 


DECAYED TEETH EFFECTUALLY AND PERMANENTLY 
RESTORED. 


| NOTT’S PATENT IVORY PASTE for 
STOPPING DECAYED TEETH contains no Quick- 
silver, and never turns black, nor injures the Teeth or Gums. 
All the articles sold under the name of Enamel and Succeda- 
neum contain Mercury, and, however well they may at first a 
pear to answer the purpose, they ultimately blacken the — 
ene 
Health. Knott's Ivory Paste is entirely free from these defects, 
It contains no metallic or poisonous ingredient; it is white in 
colour, and never turns black; it is easy of —— and, 
being composed of the same ingredients as the tooth itself, 





| hardens into a similar substance, restoring the carious tooth, 


From Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S., President of the Royal | 


College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital ; and Professor of Surgery in King’s College, London. 
“IT have made a trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba, at 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases, and the results 

warrant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 

which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba. 
(Signed) “ Joserpu Henry Green, 
* Lincoln’s-inn Fields, April 15, 1835,” 

From Bransby Cooper, Esq., F.R.S., one of the Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to Guy's 
Hospital; and Lecturer on Anatomy, &e. 5 
** Mr. Bransby Cooper presents his compliments to Mr. George 

Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 

efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba. Mr. Cooper has prescribed 

the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success. 
** New-street, April 13, 1835.” 

_** These medicines are protected against counterfeits by the 

Government Stamp—on which is engraven “ GRoRGE FRANKS 

Blackfriars-road ”—being attached to each. : 


both as regards feeling, appearance, and utility, as nearly as 
possible to its original sound and healthy state. 

In Packets, ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. each, Post-free for Twenty or 
Thirty Stamps. 

Manufactured only by NEVILLE and BOYDD, Medical La- 
boratory, 23, Maddox-street, Regent-street, London, 

AGENTS: — Barclay, Farringdon-street; Low and Son, 839, 
Strand; Prout, Temple-bar; Hannay and Co., Oxford-street ; 
Edwards, St. Paul’s Churehyard; Sutton, Bow Churchyard ; 
Sanger, Oxford-street; and eold by all Medicine Venders, 





EAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, EYE- 
BROWS, &c., may be with —, obtained by usin 

a very small portion of ROSALIE COU PELLE’S PANISIAN 
POMADE, every morning, instead of any oil or other preparation. 
A fortnight’s use will, in most instances, show its surprising 
properties in producing and curling Whiskers, Hair, &e., at 
any age, from whatever cause deficient; as also checking gray 
ness, &e. 

Sent free by post, with instructions, &c., on receipt of twenty 
four postage stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 35, Ely-place, Holborn, 
London; who may be consulted on these matters daily, from two 
till five. 

TESTIMONIALS, 

Lieutenant Holrovd, R.N., writes: “Its effects are truly as- 
tonishing; it has thickened and darkened my hair very much.” 

Mrs. Buckley, Stapelford : “* Your delightful Pomade has im- 
proved my hair wonderfully.” 

Mr. Yates, hair-dresser, Malton: ‘‘ The young man has now a 
good pair of Whiskers; I want you to send me two pots for other 


| customers of mine.” 


Mrs. Lello, Worthing: “I use your Pomade in my nursery, 
as I find it very excellent for children’s hair also.” y r 
DO NOT CUT YOUR CORNS—BUT CURE THEM, 

Also will be sent (free), on receipt of thirteen stamps, her only 
safe, speedy, and lasting cure for soft or hard corns, bunions, &e. 
It cures in three days, and is never failing. 

Mrs. Hughes, Sunbury: “It eured four corns, and three 
bunions, amazingly quick, and is the best and safest thing I have 
ever met with.” 


Address; MISS COUPELLE, 35, Ely-place, Holborn, London, 
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The Beaver. 
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A NEW WEEKLY PERIODICAL. 
This day is Published, 

The FIRST NUMBER, Price Tures Harrrence, of 
LEIGH HUNT’S JOURNAL: 
A Miscellany for the Cultivation of the Memorable, the Progressive, and the Beautiful. 
Contents oF No, I. 


Address. By iaigh Hunt. 

Two Hundred and Fifty Years Ago. No.1: Holles of Haughton. 
By Thomas Carlyle. 

. Town” (continued), ChapterI, By Leigh Hunt. 

The Literary Club. 

The Bull-Fight. A Story. By Leigh Hunt. 


Poetry. By W.8. Landor. 


After-Dinner Talk. 


Fragments. 
Extracts from Books in general. 
New Books speaking for themselves. 


Orders received by all Newsmen, and at the Office of the “ Journal,” 300, Strand. 
All Communications, and Books for notice, to be forwarded to the “ Journal” Office, 300, Strand. 








NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY, 
BARTON.” 


In afew days will be published, feap. 8vo,, gilt edges, price 5s. 


THE MOORLAND COTTAGE. 
A TALE. 
By the Author of “ Mary Barton.” 
With Illustrations by Birket Foster. 





Now ready at all the libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo., 


Oo LIV E: 
A NOVEL, 
By the Author of “ The Ogilvies.” 


“The promise of ‘ The Ogilvies’ is kept in the book before 
us. We have read it with real intereat throughout.”—Eza- 
miner, 

ak g, yet soothing in its , is this poetic picture 
of a noble woman's life. . . . The writing isof amore sustained 
excellence than we commonly find, and often rises into real 
eloquence.” —Leader, 

“ The opening of this novel is full of the beauties which dis- 
tinguished all the better parts of ‘ The Ogiivies.’’ The intent is 
excellently conceived, and the working out is, as we have said, 
studded with fine passages, displaying an intimate feeling with 
human nature, and knowledge of the inmost workings of the 
heart and mind.” —Literary Gazette. 











In 2 thick vols., foolseap 8vo., 16s. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. 


(MISS BARRETT.) 


Uniform with the New —_— = Robert Browning’s Poetical 
orks, 

** We close these volumes by a poet and the wife of a poet with 
deep admiration and reverence. . . . Mrs. Browning is probably, 
of her sex, the first imaginative writer England has produced in 
any age. She is, beyond comparison, the first poetess of her 
own.” Atheneum, 

“The women of England have reason to be proud of Mrs. 
Browning ; nor do we know where, in the annals of any litera- 
ture, to seek a poetess who has more fairly earned a high and 
enduring position among the laurelled celebrities of the world.” 
Weekly News. 


On the 1ith of December will be published, demy 8vo., 10s. 6d., 


THE ALPHA; 
OR, FIRST PRINCIPLE OF THE HUMAN MIND. 

A philosophical enquiry into the nature of truth. The work is 
narrative in form; the incidents poetical; its style familiar; 
and, whilst it possesses the stirring interest of the novel, it 
renders the highest philosophy easily comprehensible, and proves 
rational happiness to be within the reach of all men, 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly, and 186, Strand. 


This day, 8vo., Is., 
ROTESTANT TOLERATION. A Letter to 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P., First Lord of the 
Treasury, &c. BY Joun Witt1aM Donatpson, D.D., Head 
Master of Bury School; formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, &c. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


This day, Third and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., 8¥0., 258., 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 
By Joun Stuart MILL. 

By the same Author, 

PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Second Edition, 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. 
ESSAYS ON SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 








THE PEOPLE’S SOVEREIGNTY! THE FRATERNITY 
OF NATIONS! THE RIGHTS OF LABOUR! ABSOLUTE 
FREEDOM OF OPINION! 


Read the New Weekly Publication, 


HE FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE. 
Edited by G. JuLIAN Harney. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
Published also in Monthly Parts. 
*,* For two postage-stamps a copy sent post-free to any part 
of the United Kingdom. 
London: Published by 8. Y. Collins, 113, Fleet-street. 
To be had (on order) of all Booksellers and News-agents. 
XHIBITITION 1851.—INTERIOR of the 
BUILDING in HYDE-PARK, as approved by her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners. The authentic View of the Interior, 
showing the internal app , arrang t, and fittings of 
the Building, is now ready, on steel, nearly two feet in length, 
with Description and Classification of the Articles exhibited. 
Price 3d.; post-free, on roller, ten stamps. Theauthentic View 
of the Exterior, as approved by the Commissioners, same sizeand 
price.—G. Berger, Holywell-street, Strand; and all Booksellers. 
G@>~ Royal Exhibition Note-paper, ls. 6d. per quire ; 20s. per 
ream. 











“ LIBERTY—EQUALITY—FRATERNITY.” 
Early next February will be Published, the First Number of 
“7 HE r= Os & GB 


* We'll struggle on till all be won the good God has designed, 
The Empire of the People—the Monarchy of Mind.” 





A Newspaper established by private individuals is manifestly 
inadequate to the attainment of any great National object. 
“ It is,” says a distinguisied Irish writer, “‘ in many particulars 
defective, in many others injurious, and in some dangerous, un- 
safe, and untrustworthy ; it may be bought or bartered; it may 
be traded with and trafficked on; it may be corrupted, con- 
quered or intimidated, and offers no guarantee for firmness, in- 





This day is published, 


ES CLESIASTICAL PRETENSIONS, 
Catholic OMISH and ENGLISH ; with the Antidote which a 


A TRACT FOR THE TIMES; being a Sermon 
preached in Renshaw-street Chapel, Liverpool, on Sunday, 








November 17, 1850. By JouN HAMILTON TuHom. 12mo. 
paper, price 6d. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 
Just published, price 3d. each, 
N°? POPERY PAMPHLETS. By Goopwyn 
BARNABY, 


No.1. PAUL TO THE ROMANS, 

No.2, THE DIANA OF THE DAY. 

No.3. YEA AND NAY! or, a Lecture on Luther. 
London: E. T. Whitfield, 2, Essex-street, Strand. 





N ENQUIRY into the PHILOSOPHY and 

RELIGION of SHAKSPEARE. By W. J. Brrcn, M.A., 

New Inn Hall, Oxon, Author of the “ Real and Ideal,” Let- 
tered, in cloth, price 4s. 

_“*A curious and even an attractive book. It is aded bya 
distinct purpose, sustained by zealand industry. The defence of 
* Othello’ against the charge of ‘ Iago’s’ insufficiency of motive, 
and the estimate of ‘ Cassio’s’ character, exhibit t ought and 
criticism.” —Spectator. 

“ This is one of the most marvellous books produced in the 
nineteenth century. The author is in earnest, and his book is a 
serious and awe-inspiring work.”—Tablet. 

“ The task of testing the great bard’s religious sentiments in a 
manner most legitimate, has been ably accomplished by Mr, 
Birch. The book throws much additional light on the real 
structure of Shakspeare’s mind.”—Weekly Dispatch. 

“Mr. Birch’s attempt is to remove the veil that wraps the 
poet, —- 4 pn _ _ countenance ‘ shineth as 
at of angel.’ is unveilin . Birch i i 
but a gentle hand.”— Leamington Courier . ane ce 

“Mr. Birch’s book is an elaborate and systematic ex ition 
of the natural history of Shakspere’s Opluione--cloquent’ with 
facts, minute in analysis, faithful in detail, and impartial in 
execution. It is an anodyne to the parched spirit to turn to the 
fresh pages of Mr. Birch—redolent of a manly and dignified 
criticism, which keeps close to truth and disdains to pander to 

ipotent opinion.” 


C, Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London, 





r nee, or honesty.”—Influenced by these considerations, 
a number of Irishmen—deeply interested in the welfare of their 
Native Land—have resolved on the establishment of a National 
Weekly Journal, which, founded by the People, will be alone 
responsible to them, and will have for its immediate aim and 
object the uncompromising advocacy of their rights—their in- 
terests—and their liberty. 

Whilst all parties, creeds, and sections in Ireland have their 
respective organs by which the public opinion of the commu- 
nity is governed and directed, it appears strange that the great 

y of the Irish People are as yet unrepresented or misrepre- 
sented at the Press. ‘The establishment of “‘ THe Prorie” 
will remedy this deficiency, and as it will effectually labour to 
represent the public opinion of the Irish People, so it will 
depend on their powerful co-operation for support. 

The principle on which the establishment of “* Tuk Propie” 
is proposed is that of a Joint-Stock Association, A fixed num- 
ber of Proprietary Agents—one or more selected by the Popular 
Party in each locality—or persons who may voluntarily present 
themselves—subject to the decision of the Directors—will con- 
stitute the Company. 

With this view, a Provisional Committee has been formed in 
Dublin—Treasurers and Trustees have been appointed—a tem- 
porary Office has been secured—the sanction of the great mass 
of the friends of freedom in Ireland, England, and Scotland has 
been obtained, and about the time specified the arrang t 
will be so far completed as to enable “‘ Tug Pror_a” to com- 
mence its operations. 

“THE Peorte” will be the largest size allowed by law, and 
as in its literary and political departments it will take a leading 
and prominent position, it may be necessary to state that the 
services of writers of ability and patriotism have been secured, 
and that able Correspondents are being appointed in London, 
Glasgow, Paris, and New York, 

For obvious reasons, a mere outline of the Prospectus can be 
presented to the Public; parties wishing for further informa- 
tion will please communicate with the Seeretary, who will give 
all requisite particulars relative to the Proprietary Agents. 

The fullest security provided by law will be given to the Pro- 
prietary Agents. These Agents will not in afew in- 
stances—interfere with the appointment of Non-Proprietary 
Agents ; the services of the latter in every town are necessary, and 
an early application is requisite. 

Terms of subscription to “ Tue PRope,” (payable in all cases 
in advance) :— 

Yearly, £1s, 6s. Half-yearly, 13s. Quarterly, 6s, 6d. 
Single paper, 6d. 
TREASURERS— Hibernian Banking Company, 

J.T. RowLanp, 

Trustees— | Owen Kerr, 
W. Conner. 

Seoretary, Yn tem.—D. CosTRio. 
Temporary Office—26, Eden-quay, Dublin. 








*,* Mr. L. T. Clancy, 50, Chiswell-street, Finsbury, will give 
every information relative to‘ THR PRoris,” 


On the lth of December, price 2d., No. I., with an 
of the London Costermonger, from a Daguerreotype by" Bang 


f 
T,0%°N LABOUR AND THE LONDON 


A Cyclopadia of the Social Condition and Earnings of 

THOSE THAT WILL WORK— 

THOSE THAT CANNOT WORK— 

AND THOSE THAT WILL NOT WORK, 

eae eine a Dmg | gs 
e rrespondent of the lorning Chronicle 
qvighnetas of the Letters “ On Labour and the Poor” in int 
Journal, 
Office, 69, Fleet-street, 


HUNGARY AND BADEN 

, THE POLISH LEGION, 

Tue COMMITTEE or tHe NEW POLISH EMIGRATION 
To THE we — * LEADER,’ 

“39, Upper Norton-street, Portland-place 

7th September, 1850. ? 

“Str,—We igh acknowledge the receipt of £4,138, 6d., the 
amount of the subscriptions paid at your office on behalf of the 
Poles arrived from Hungary, and to return our best thanks to 
the benevolent donors and to yourself for the generous aid and 
om athy evinced to the unfortunate victims of the noble cause 

ye hope, also, that the following statement will not be uninte. 
ary | to your readers, 

“ The number of Poles arrived from Hungary and Germany 
and placed on the C ittee’s list, ted to 75. Of these— 
Left England, 5; employed in different pursuits (so as to be able 
to earn their subsist ), 25; loyed, but still requiring the 
aid of the Committee, 22; the number of those who pens fos 
yet procure any employment amounts to 20; in the hospital, |; 
unfit for any employment on account of injuries received, 2," ' 
“The receipts of the Committee from June 30 to 

Aug. 3L amounted tO ...0..cesseeeeseeerenesceees £87 8 Q 
Disbursements during the same period.,............ 8713 7 

Deficit......ccccccccce 0 410 

“ We remain, Sir, your most obedient servants, 

** On behalf of the Committee, 
“ J. B. Rota BARTOCHOWSKI, Captain,” 














SUBSCRIPTIONS RECRIVED:— 
















Mr. Miles, 5, Theberton-street, Islington ......,....,.£0 5 0 
Mr. Mabbs, Upper-street, Islington..........ssse0008. 0 10 
Miss 6. D.C. cccccecccce eeceecccccesccestcccccesces O 4 O 
Two Friends of ditto ......ssseceseecees sececceecceee O10 
From a Friend of ditto .......cssescccccessessteseeee 05 0 
From a few Working Men, Bond-street .. 100 
The Leader Newspaper......sescecseeess es He. 
Alfred Peppercorn ....secccecseeceeeseeess 026 
Helen Slatter 2... ssccse cece cece veccce cece 020 
Bessie Burgess ....ccccecccccsccccees 020 
A German, wishing for the unity and integrity of his 

country, having no desire to infringe upon the inte- 

grity of Others ..ccccccssccccccseesceece 050 
W. Kuccccece 040 
B. Bui.cccccccccccccce « 090 
A Reader of the Leader .... ccc ccsccccccccccccccccs O10 @ 
Mr. Terence Bellew M‘Manus, per Miss Redman ,,., 1 0 0 
Arthur Trevelyan, Esq., per Mr. G. J. Holyoake,,.... 2 0 0 
Bradford Committee, per Mr. T. Carr .......000- 500 
Per Mr. John Cook, Bradford...............ceeceeeeee 3.0 0 





ECONOMIC FUNERAL COMPANY, 
(Established January, 1843, under distinguished patronage.) 
ae object of this Establishment is, to offer 


every means of economy, bined with respectability, in 

funerals. toany magnitude, at stated charges ; and the public is 
respectfully invited to strictly examine the plans of this Office, 
which was the first established in England for the observance of 
funeral economy. JAMES J. IRON SYER, Manager, 

Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

Rn Orders by Post punctually attended to.—Distance no 
object. 


OCTOBER CIRCULAR, 1850. —We wish to 
draw a comparison between the different classes of Tea, 
viz,, the Commonest, which is always subject to extreme fluctua» 
tions; the Medium, which maintains a more equable value, aud 
forms the great bulk of Tea used in this country; and the Finer 
Sorts, which, owing to their limited use, are (like the commoner) 
speedily affected in price by a large or insufficient supply. In 
addressing ourselves to this point, we would remind the public 
that all Tea, bad or good, the best or the most worthless, pays 
an uniform duty, of 2s. 24d. per lb., and is necessarily subject 
equal charges for freight, porterage, wharfage, dock dues, &e, 
&c.; consequently the commonest is much heavier taxed, in 
portion to its real or marketable value, than either the m 
or the finest class Teas: thus, whilst at present — 
The price of Common Congou, in Canton, ) It follows that Com- 
is.. .. «os «+ e+ 7d. to 8d. per Ib. { mon Congou pays, 
The freight, dock dues, &c. 4d. — in charges & duty, 
Thedaty .. .. «. 2 2jd. — 400 per cent. 
= price of Middling Cee, in ae It follows that the 








ree to 15d. per lb. { Medium Class of 
The freight, dock dues, &e. 4d. — Tea pays,in charges 
Om: (65. eo ae 2s.24d. — and duty 200 per ct. 
The price of Finest Class Tea, in Canton, \ It follows that the 
Sis se ee oe 20d. to 2s, 6d. per lb, ( Finest Class of Tes 
The freight, dock dues, &. 4d. — pays, inc! 
The duty .. .. .. 2.2jd. — duty, only 100p. et 
8o that the Commonest Tea,which costs 7d. } 33. 4d. and 3s, 6d, 
per Ib. in China, is sold in England at .. per pound. 
The Middling quality, which costs 15d. per 
pound in China (or more than double) is 3s. 8d. ss per 
sold in Englandat .. .. 0s. .. + po 
Whilst the Finest, which coste four times 
the price of the Commonest, realizes in ds. 4d. to . oe 
ST err aaeaae = 
lt must be thus apparent that, with a fixed charge of 2s. 6d. 
per lb. upon all Tea, mere price alone is no criterion of either 
good value or cheapness; and we especially direct the attention 
of those who are solici to their expenditure 
this fact, and in their determination to purchase at the lowest 
prices they voluntarily tax themselves double or quadruple what 
they have any necessity for doing. 


SIDNEY, WELLS, and MANDUELL, 
No. 8, Ludgate-hill, London, 








Price Lista forwarded (Post free) on application. 
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London: Printed by Roszat Parmer (of No. 3, Chepstow-terrace, inthe 
Parish of Kensington, Middlesex), at the Ofice of Robert Pale - 
Joseph C , No, 10, Crane-court, -street, in th arish 
Dentandeane ew: in the City of London; and published by —- 
Geancen, iene, of and at the P Strand, 





ice, NO. , 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster.—Satuss4? 
ber 7, 1850, 
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